


























PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


* Sir,” said Da. Jonneor, * Let - ite a walk iain Fleet Street.” ~e 
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PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 











The right of publishing translations of articles in this Magazine ts reserved. 








“By a thorough knowledge of > | 
the natural laws which govern the i. l i i 
operations of digestion and nutri- 


tion, and by a careful application of GR ATEHEEH L 


the fine properties of well-selected (Jans Sess & Co. Howaves 1¢ HEMISTS.) 
leg s. 


Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 


breakfast tables with a delicately- COMFORT JG 
flavoured beverage which may save 

us many heavy doctors’ bills,” — C QO C C A 
The Civil Service Gazette. 4 ° 


WiTH MILK FOR CHILDREN’S D T. 
oo & POZg, BEWARE OF UNSCRUPULOUS FRU». 


Am S Inferior qualities obtained at little 
had. more than half the cost of 


PATENT BROWN and POLSON'S 


are sometimes palmed off upon 


CORN FLOUR. purchasers. 
JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES. 


(REGISTERED,) 


NAMES OF COLOURS. 
Magenta Crimson Mauve Brown Violet Canary Scarlet eenae 
Green Black Blue Puce Purple Lavender Pink Sla 
: PRICE SIXPENCE PER BOTTLE. 

“ The process being so clean and simple, there appears no reason why every lady should not be her own dyer, or 
why dyeing day should not, In every well-regulated family, be as common, and much more agreeable, than washing day. 
Any young lady could begin her experiment on a ribbon. or feather, following the directions already given, in a basin 
of water, and proceed afterwards to larger articles of dress in a bread-pan or foot-bath. The thing would be worth 
trying from motives of economy; and much more real amusement would result from it than from many of the melancholy 
recreations to which young ladies of the present day are condemned.” — Vide Cassell’s Household Guide, March, 1870, 


MAY BE HAD OF CHEMISTS EVERYWHERF. 
A small Bottle of Magenta will dye twelve yards of bonnet ribbon. 
Ask for Judson’s Catalogue of Instructions, How to use the Dyes for twenty different purposes. 
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To Apv ERTISERS. . All communications respe eting Advertisements and ‘Bills to be forwarded, by the 
_ of the month, to Mr. Ratcuirre, Advertisement Semana, 7 hctana. Yard, anne St., % C. 


OZOKERIT ers OZOKERIT, 


THE NEW & BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


made of this mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been 
introduced, possessing marvellous brilliancy of light, and burning to the end 
without bending, though placed in the hottest and most crowded rooms. They 
resemble in appearance the very whitest bleached beeswax, also in odour, whence 
the name, from the Greek Ozo, I smell of, and Keros, wax. ‘They will be found 
a great boon and ornament to all 


ASSEMBLY AND BALL ROOMS, 


The intense heat and injury caused by the use of gas to gilding and pictures 

being avoided by their use. Their great hardness adapts them for all climates. 

To be had in all sizes, 1s. 3d. perlb. Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 
and insist on using no others. ‘The Patentees, 


J. ©, and J. FIELD, 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, LONDON, 


Who supply the trade only, will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the 
nearest agency where these wonderful Candles can be obtained. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, FOR GAS AND CANDLES, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLU. 
MODERATOR LAMPS AND LAMPS FOR INDIA. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
Mess, export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. All Articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
Established 1807. 


| FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH 


THE BEST ARTICLES 








& FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 


CATALOGUES OF CUTLERY, ELECTRO-PLATE, LAMPS, BATBs, STOVES, 
RANGES, FENDERS, FIRE-IRONS, IRON BEDSTEADS, COPPBR, AND TAN GOODS, 
ETC, Erc., GRATIS ANU POST FRBE, 


ESTABLISHED 1700. 


DEANE & Go, +6 10 we. s: LONDON BRIDGE. 
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THE BEST AND SAFEST RESTORER 
AND BEAUTIFIER OF THE HUMAN HAIR 


IS ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


Proved by seventy years’ experience, and by numerous testimonials, open for inspection at the Proprietors. 
Perfectly free from any poisonous or mineral admixture, its certain good effects are lasting, even to the 
latest period of life. It is only necessary to be cautious, on purchasing, to ask for 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL; 
and to avoid cheap spurious imitations, which do not contain a particle of the original ingredients, the 
amalgamation of which is confined solely to the knowledge and practice of A. ROWLAND AND SONS, 
and neutralize all attempts to separate its component parts.) A. ROWLAND AND SONS have repeated 
complaints from parties who have suffered from their use, but they cannot, in such cases, be answerable for 
the consequences, 
The lowest price of the genuine article is 3s, 6d.—the next 7s.—10s, 6d,—and 218, per bottle. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers, 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


IS PRODUCED BY 


GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


ADIES Riding, Promenading, or exposed to the weather at this Season, will 
immediately, on the application of this celebrated Preparation, experience its extraordinarily genial qualities. It 
produces and sustains 


GREAT PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


Removes Freckles, Tan, and Redness; and promotes healthy action, softness, and elasticity of the Skin; and is recom- 
mended in preference to any other preparation by the Medical Profession. Its soothing and restorative qualities are 
unrivalled. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. Price, half-pints, 2s. 9d.; pints, 4s. 6d.; quarts, 8s. 6d. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, AND BEDDING, 


Carriage-free to any part of the Kingdom, 80 per cent. less than any other House. 








Bee our Illustrated Catalogue, containing 500 elaborate Designs, drawn from our extensive Stock, with Estimates for 
completely farnishing Houses of any Class. This most unique Guide forwarded gratis and post-free on application. 


LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO. completely furnish 


A FOUR-ROOMED HOUSE, USEFULLY ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccoccs ce £21 11 0 
BD. GEx-ROOMED HOUSE 2... cccccccccccccccccccsetecccccscsccescscocccecossee 70 11 0 
AN EIGHT-ROOMED HOUSE ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccs 122 ll 6 
A 'TEN-ROOMED HOUSE, ELEGANTLY .....ccccccccccccccccsccsccce @recccccccce 219 7 6 
AND A FOURTEEN-ROOMED HOUSE, LUXURIOUSLY ....ccccccccccccccecccscsccees 427 15 0 


LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., Cabinet-Makers, Upholsterers, and Bedding nahn 73 and 75 Bromptop 
Road, Knightsbridge, London, hitherto known as 22 and 23 Queen’s Buildings, Knightsbridge. 


Established A.D. 1810. 


NO REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION 


Equals MORSON’S PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE as recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s. 6d., by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, and the 
Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON & SON, 124, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


International Exhibition, 1862—Prize Medal. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR MEASURING 


BAILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS, 


Which improve the figure and give support to the back 
and abdominal muscles. 


Send the Circumferences at A, B, and C. 
The Depth from A to C. 


Elastic Stockings, Knee Caps, &c., of a superior description. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
418, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
DEFORMITY ‘AND ‘SURGICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and 
anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the 
circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, ‘Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
From Lorp FRANcIS CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 

“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has found 
it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sént at once to the above add ? 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect 
that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the onLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.""—See Lancet, 1st December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS, 

Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cortis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say. had 
been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the words, “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sore Manuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 











All Good Cooks and Housewives Use 


SYMINGTON’S 
PATENT PREPARED PEA FLOUR. 


U is easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, requires no 
boiling, and rapidly makes a Tureen of rich Soup. In Packets, 1d., 
2d., 4d., and 6d.; or Tins, 1s., 1s. 6d., or 3s. each. 
GROATS and BARLEY, in Tins, 6d. and Is. each. 


, _ SCOTCH OATMEAL, in Packets, 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d.; 28-Ib, 
4 om > Tins and Barrels. Sold Everywkere. 


Patentees and Manufacturers, W. SYMINGTON & Co., 
BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


]JOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS afford comfort, security, and oft- 


times recovery to the most tortured sufferers. ‘The Ointment when properly used will cure all descriptions of 
sores, Wounds, sprains, erysipelas, rheumatism, gout, and skin diseases. ‘he Pills are infallible in biliary and digestive 
derangements, sick headaches, and constipation, 
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USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH. 


ib YOUR HAIR IS FALLING OFF OR TURNING GREY 
The following will efectually arrest tt : 
BEETHAW’S HAIR FLUID, 
WARRANTED FREE FROM LEAD, SILVER, MERCURY, AND ALL POISONOUS COMPOUNDS, 
Arrests falling off, strengthens when weak, and in cases of baldness, or when the hair is thin and short, its vitalising 
and gently stimulating properties induce a luxuriant growth of new hair. For Dressing and Embellishing it is 
unequalled, and the rich gloss it imparts {s truly beautiful. When used with the Hair Colour Restorers and Dyes now 
advertised, the unsightly yellow and green imparted by them will be obviated, and the colour greatly improved by pro- 
ducing a more natural appearance. Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. (equal to 4 small), 
IF YOUR HAIR IS GREY 
BEETHAW’S INDELIBLE EXTRACT, 

A refreshing wash, free from grease or dye, is warranted to remove all greyness, and restore its youthful colour and 
beauty without staining the most delicate skin. Half-pint bottles, 3s., pints, 5s.6d. Mr. Beetham has devoted upwards 
of twenty years to the study of the hair, and the continued patronage accorded to his preparations by royalty, the aristu- 
cracy, gentry, and thousands of persons in nearly all parts of the world, prove the estimation in which they are held, 


BEETHAW’S CORN AND BUNION PLASTER : 
Maintains its high character as the most wonderful disperser of the above tormentors. Its application gives almost 
instant relief; many thousands of persons have acknowledged its efficacy during the last twenty years. Boxes, 1s., and 
2s. 6d., sent free for 14 or 33 stamps, by M. Beetham & Co., Chemists to the R»yal Family, 7, Promenade, Cheltenham, 


LAMPLOUGH'S 


PYRETIC SALINE 


By the simple addition of water, makes a most delightful invigorating vitalizing Drink, that gives instant 
relief in Headaches or Bilious Sickness, and quickly cures the worst form of Eruptive or Skin Complaints, 
The various diseases arising from climatic causes, Constipation, the Liver, or Blood impurities, inoculation, 
breathing air infected with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, are CURED AND FREQUENTLY PRE- 
VENTED BY ITS USE. 

‘It will cure the worst form of ordinary or Sick Headache in ten minutes.’ 

Dr, Prout characterised its discovery as ‘ unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind.’ 
The late Dr, TURLEY states in a letter ‘ that in the worst cases of Scarlet and Typhus Fevers he found it 
in his experience and family to act as a specific, no other medicine being required,’ 
To be obtained from most Chemists, and the Sole Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, 
London, in bottles at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s, 











Special Improvements. Great Reduction in Prices. 


The Silent Lock-Stitch Machine, complete, 6 Guineas. 


THE ALBERTA 
UNEQUALLED SILENT LOCK-STITCH FAMILY MACHINE 
With Ornamental Bronzed Stand, 6} Guineas. 

THE EXCELSIOR 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


This celebrated Machine is unrivalled for strength and beauty of stitch, 
Price 6 Guineas, 


HAND MACHINES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
THE AMERICAN, Single Thread, 35s, to 55s. 
First-class Lock-Stitch, from 70s. _ 

THE ALBERTA, Silent Lock-Stitch, in Casket 
complete, 5 Guineas. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 


2° 143, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY—GIPPING WORKS, IPSWICH, 
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MR. BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


For November and December. 


THE LIFE OF VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


With Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. By the Right Honble. Sir 
Henry Lytton Bruwen, G.C.B., M.P. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s., with fine Portrait. 


[Now ready. 

THE RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. 

An Account of the Recent Excavations and Discoveries in the Holy City. By Captain 
Witson, R.E., and Captain Warren, R.E. With an Introductory Chapter by DEAN 
Stantey. Demy 8vo., with 50 Illustrations. 21s. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE REV. RICHARD HARRIS 
BARHAM, (Author of the “Ingoldsby Legends.”) Including his Unpublished 
Poetical Miscellanies. By his Son. 2 vols., large crown Svo., with two Portraits. 21s. 

TRAVELS IN THE AIR. 


A Popular Account of Balloon Voyages and Ventures: with Recent Attempts to Accom- 
plish the Navigation of the Air. By J. Guatsuer, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
Royal 8vo., with 132 Illustrations. 25s. 

LONDON: ITS CELEBRATED CHARACTERS AND PLACES. 
From 1413 to 1869. By J. Heneace Jesse, Author of “ The Life of George the Third,” 


“Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,” &e., &e. 3 vols., large crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


A LIFE OF ADVENTURE. 


An Autobiography. By Colonel Orro Corviy. 3 vols., crown 8vo. Sls. 6d. 




















A SECOND EDITION, CORRECTED AND REVISED, OF 
THE MALMESBURY LETTERS. 


Edited by the present Ean or Mautmessury. 2 yols., 8vo, 30s. 


THE MARVELS OF THE HEAVENS. 
From the French of Frammarion. By Mrs. Lockyer, Translator of “ The Heavens,” 


Crown S8yo., with numerous Illustrations, 5s. 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 
By Professor Erxvst Crrrivs. Translated by A. W. Warp, M.A. Vol. III. 
Demy 8vo. 18s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE HEAVENS. 


An Illustrated Handhook of Popular Astronomy. By Ameper GuiLtemin, Edited by 
J. Norman Lockyer. F.R.A.S. Demy Svo., with 200 Illustrations. 10s, 6d. 

















RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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GREAT WESTERN HOTEL 


(Snow Hill Station.) 
BIRMINGHAM. 


‘One of the most elegant, comfortable, and 
economical Ilotels in the three kingdoms.”—The Field, ° 
July 31, 1869. 








LENT FOR THE EVENING. 


LID DIOS 


MAGIC LANTERNS AND DISSOLVING VIEWS, 


Also SLIDES for the same, with or without Apparatus. 


Catalogues of more than Two Thousand Slides free by post on receipt of one stamp. 


E. G. WOOD, Optician, &c., 
74, CHHBAPSIDE, LONDON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
APPARATUS for EXHIBITION by OIL LIGHT and the OXY-HYDROGEN LIGHT, 
Catalogues free by post on receipt of stamp. 


THE SURPLICE SHIRT, 


Six for 45s., 5ls. 
COLOURED FRENCIL CAMBRICS, Six for 51s. 


Sarata Gauze Cotton Shirting, 
Quite a new Fabric for Gentlemeu’s Shirts, being 
soft, durable, absorbing, and does not shrink. 


Outfits for India, China, & the Colonies 
Cutfit Price Lists and Self-measurement Cards 
sent on ipa 


\ JOHN SAMPSON & CO.,f 
Shirt Tailors, ‘ 


130, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


J OHN RICHARD WACE & Co. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


GROCERIES, ITALIAN GOODS, 


AND HOUSEHOLD STORES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT THE SAME PRICES AS THE 


CIVIL SERVICE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, 


With these additional advantages, that they do not require a Subscription, and will deliver the 
Goods by their own Carts on the day following the receipt of the Order, which must be 
accompanied by Cash. ForriGN WAREHOUSE :— 
45 & 46, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W, 
Country Orders receive immediate attention. . 
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ART. 


I. Tue Lanptorp or “THe Son.” By Winutam GuIBert, 
Autor oF “ Sarrtey Haut Asyium,” * De Prorunpis,” 
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CuHarter XVIII. Tor Two FRIEnDs. 
5 XIX. Mrs. Jorpans’ ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND. 
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CHAPTER I, Toe Wrona. 
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IV. Tue Prusstan Vicrory at Lreutnen, A.D. 1757. By Sir 
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Epwarp CREASY . ‘ F ‘ . 
V. Jack’s Aunt’s FLAtT-CANDLESTICK . : : : - 
VI. Lerrers rrom Inptia. By THE LATE Hon. Emity Even 
VII. Mrs. Greennow ; ; : : 5 
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A NEW SERIAL STORY 
ENTITLED 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 


By MRS. EDWARDES, 


AUTHOR OF “ ARCHIE LOVELL,” “SUSAN FIELDING,” ETC., 


Will be commenced in the DECEMBER Number of TempPLe Bar. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

1st. All communications for this Magazine must be addressed to the EDITOR of TEMPLE 
Bar, 8, New Burlington Street, London, W. 

2nd. To insure the return of articles that may prove ineligible, postage stamps must in 
every case accompany them, 

Srd, All MSS. must bear the author’s name and address, legibly written, and the MS, should 
be on one side of the paper only. 

Unless the above rules are complied with, the Editor will not return contributors’ rejected 
articles, 


LONDON: 
RICHARD BENTLEY, 8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
NEW YORK: WILLMER AND ROGERS. 


The right of publishing translations of Articles in this Magazine is reserved. 
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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion, which is the 
cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the “ Natural Strengthener of the 
Human Stomach.” NORTON’S PILLS act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances; and thousands of persons 
can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use.—Sold in Bottles at 
1s. 13d., 28. 9d., and 11s. each, in every town in the Kingdom. 


CAUTION.—Be a to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded 
> 





to purchase the various imhjjations. 


THE LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


ig@ SOCIETY. | 
10,,-FLE STREET, TEMPDE BAR, 


(FOUNDED 1836,) 





has taken a leading part in freeing Life Assurance Contracts from 
all needless restrictions. 
The “Proposal Form” is most simple in its terms. 
The Policies are “Indisputable,” that is, free from future challenge. 
The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the 
Liabilities, 
THE TRUSTEES ARE:-— 
Tue Rigut Hox. THE LORD CHANCELLOR. ' Tue Hoy. Sir GEORGE ROSE. 
Tue Rigut Hon. THE LORD CAIRNS. | THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 
Tne Ricut How. Sir W. BOVILL, Lord Chief Justice C.P. JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., Q.C. 


‘Tne Right Hoy. Sim EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 


The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (£160,000 paid up), 
is fully subscribed by 300 Members of the Legal Profession. 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 
Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 
Unreserved information on all points, on application to 


BE. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 








MVHIS celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dublin Prize Medal. It is 
1 pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in 
London; by the Agents in the principal towns in England; or wholesale at 


8 GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork branded ‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
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Che Landlord of “The Suv.” 
By WILLIAM GILBERT, 
Author oF “Snrtrury Hain Asyrnum,”’ “Dg Prorunpis,” ETc. 


Cuapter XVIII. 
THE TWO FRIENDS. 


LTHOUGH the feelings of Christian Brandon when he received 
his friend Harcourt’s letter were of unalloyed satisfaction, as the 
time drew near for him to keep the appointment he became anxious as to 
the reception he should receive. ‘The cool manner in which the note 
was worded evidently proved to Christian that his former friend 
regarded him with no very kind feeling. His willingness to receive 
him showed, however, that he had still some sympathy left for him. 
Christian had little difficulty in determining in what manner he should 
address Gideon Harcourt. It would no longer be in that which had 
formerly existed between them—one of perfect intimacy—but, on the 
contrary, with the respect due from an inferior who is about to ask a 
favour of a gentleman in a vastly superior position to his own. 

With the exception of a short visit he paid to the doctor’s house, to 
see his little daughter, Christian did not leave his lodging the whole 
of the day, till it was time for him to prepare for his interview with 
Gideon Harcourt. The time at last arrived ; and, dressed in the deep 
suit of mourning he had ordered after heaxing of the death of his wife, 
he sent for a cab, and in half-an-hour afierwards reached the house of 
his friend ; where, possibly to the surprise of the cabman—who had 
taken him for what he really appeared in his new dress, a gentleman— 
he gave a modest single knock at the door. On its being opened, he 
inquired of the servant whether Mr. Harcourt was at home. The 
girl, no less surprised than the driver at Christian’s appearance, 
after a moment’s silence, told him that he was, and inquired his name. 

VOL, XXX. 2F 
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Christian gave it, and he was then shown into the parlour, the servant 
saying her master would be down directly. During the few minutes 
which elapsed before Gideon Harcourt’s entering the room, Christian’s 
heart beat so violently as to be almost audible. Presently the door 
opened, and Harcourt, with a remarkably stern expression on his 
countenance, advanced to Christian, and without even using the 
civility of requesting him to be seated, said to him: 

“Mr. Brandon, before we enter into the subject of the business you 
wrote about, let me candidly explain to you my reason for acceding to 
your request for an interview. Were you the only individual con- 
cerned, I certainly should not have done so; for I need hardly add 
that the intimacy which formerly existed between us, though first 
terribly shaken on hearing, through the newspapers, the full account 
of your brutality to your wife, was completely destroyed by the crime 
you afterwards committed. I will not ask you how it is you are at 
present in England—which, to say the least, appears to me most 
extraordinary, considering the lengthened term of transportation to 
which you were condemned—unless you wish to offer some explanation 
on the subject. Even then, I hardly see in what manner it can 
concern me, determined as I am that, for the future, all acquaint- 
ance shall cease between us. My sole reason for receiving you arises 
from the interest I have in your child; and that, understand me, not 
through you, but from another source, which I shall presently explain 
to you.” 

“ Mr. Harcourt,” said Christian, humbly, “ I beg you will understand 
that, in requesting this interview with you, I did not presume to 
imagine you would receive me upon the equal footing which formerly 
existed between us. On the contrary, I am perfectly well aware that 
I have forfeited all claims to your respect; though perhaps, if you 
knew all, you might admit that there are more mitigating circum- 
stances in my case than you at present imagine. However, on that 
point I will not dwell, and am perfectly ready to admit that I am not 
entitled to your respect or consideration. My request for an interview 
should take rather the light of an application to you to perform an act 
of charity to one utterly helpless, than any other. You mentioned you 
would not inquire how I am so soon in England, after the lengthened 
sentence of transportation which I received. I am obliged to you 
for your forbearance, for it would have been painful indeed, if not 
dangerous, for me to speak candidly the truth on the subject. My 
interview with you is solely to ask—as I am without a friend in the 
world, or anyone to whom I dare apply, except yourself—whether you 
would assist me with your advice as to the poss sibility of my being able 
to force Mr. Desbrow, who, I assure you, is not the respect table man 
you imagine him to be, to give up the surplus which remained from 
the sum realised by the lease of my house, after the mortgage and 
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debts had been paid off; and this, as I told you in my note, not for 
any benefit to myself, but that it might be applied, in some manner, 
towards the support of my poor child.” 

“ Possibly,” said Harcourt, “my present opinion of Mr. Desbrow is 
not much higher than your own, as during the last three or four years 
circumstances have transpired which have greatly shaken my faith in 
that gentleman. But that at present is not to the point. I tell you 
candidly, I do not see how you can, in any manner, obtain possession 
of the surplus (assuming there to be one) at present in the hands of 
Mr. Desbrow. In your note you state that you are aware, as a con- 
victed felon—I am sorry to be obliged to use the term, but I know of 
no other—you have no claim on it yourself; and I do not see how it 
can be obtained for your child, even if you had the power of taking it 
out of Mr. Desbrow’s hands, which I very much doubt. He is not an 
individual to allow a sum of money, once in his possession, to escape 
from it again, as long as, by any interpretation of the law, he can hold 
it. But that is not the reason for my granting you this interview; 
for, although I should have been most willing to assist your child in 
any way in my power, I could have made the inquiry as to the surplus 
without seeing you, and answered you by letter. But there are several 
questions I wish to put to you on another subject. You tell me your 
wife is dead. When did her death occur ?” 

“ About three months since,” replied Christian. “Before my arrival 
in England.” 

“T suppose there will be no difficulty in ascertaining the particulars 
of her death. Where-did she die ?” 

“In Mint Place, a narrow street leading out of the Borough. She 
was attended in her last illness by the doctor in whose house my 
little girl is at present residing.” 

“Mint Street, in the Borough ?” said Harcourt, in a tone of much 
surprise. “ How long had she been there ?” 

“The doctor says he believes about eighteen months. At any rate 
he had known her about that time.” 

“ And what could ever have induced lier to live in such a miserable 
locality ?” 

“Utter poverty,” replied Brandon. “She rented one small room, 
and supported herself and child by needlework.” 

Gideon was silent for 2 moment, and then said: “Mr. Brandon, 
you have much to answer for.” 

“T have indeed, and am fully aware of it without being reminded 
on the subject,” said Christian, with something like remonstrance in 
his tone. 

“Well, pardon me,” said Harcourt, with more kindness in his 
manner than he had hitherto shown; “I am sorry to have hurt 
your feelings, But why did not your wife apply to Mr. Desbrow for 
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assistance? Surely, if he had any money from your estate in his 
possession, he could never have allowed her to remain in such a position 
as that, earning a precarious living by needlework.” 

“ Unfortunately,” said Brandon, “I can give you no information on 
the subject. The whole affair is a perfect mystery to me.”, 

Harcourt remained silent for a few minutes, and then said: “ Mr. 
Brandon, there must be a mistake about this somewhere. I had 
occasion to see Mr. Desbrow several times during the last two or three 
years, on subjects especially relating to your wife and child. I 
remember his telling me that he had assisted Mrs. Brandon, and one 
time with as much as £50; that afterwards—pardon me, for I do not 
wish to hurt your feelings, but I may as well tell the truth, which I 
do merely by quoting his own words—he became discontented with 
her for her behaviour, and he refused to call on her again. He further 
told me that she had quitted the lodgings he provided for her, and 
from that time he had lost sight of her; but that he had heard, from a 
source he believed well worthy of credit, and which he should be able 
to prove, that both she and her child were dead.” 

Mr. Harcourt little knew the pang he caused Christian Brandon 
when he quoted the solicitor’s reason for refusing to render his wife 
any more assistance, but before he had finished his sentence the 
painful sensation he had caused in part vanished, for Christian felt 
persuaded it was a falsehood. 

“T do not believe a word of Mr. Desbrow’s statement,” said 
Brandon. “<A greater liar than that man is never existed, und I am 
more than ever convinced that he has still several hundred pounds of 
mine in his hands.” 

“ Well, but once more Mr. Brandon, that is not to the point. You 
admit the death of your wife, and if I understand you correctly, you 
are capable of proving it in the most perfect manner.” 

“T am,” replied Brandon. 

“So far at any rate then Mr. Desbrow’s assertion is correct. Now 
with respect to the child. What proof can you bring forward that 
she is living ?” . 

“The evidence of Mr. McNeil, who attended my wife in her last 
illness, and that of the curate of the parish, who frequently visited 
her before her death.” 

“ Have you any further corroborative proof?” inquired Harcourt. 
“ Understand me, Mr. Brandon, I am not asking these questions from 
mere curiosity. A good deal more depends upon your proving the 
identity of your daughter than you imagine, which I will explain to 
you presently. What proofs beyond the evidence of the doctor and 
the curate can you bring forward ?” 

“T hardly know,” replied Christian, “ what more intelligence on the 
subject I can at present gain, for to tell you the truth, without giving 
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my reason for it, though perhaps you may guess it, I am chary of 
mixing too much with strangers, or of being seen abroad. By-the- 
by,” he continued, “I don’t know if they would be of any service, 
but Mr. McNeil has in his possession a silver christening mug, on 
which is engraved, ‘Charlotte Brandon, from her godmother, C. J.,’ 
and these are the initials of my wife's sister, Charlotte Jordans.” 

“That is a most important fact,” said Harcourt, interrupting him, 
“so far as it goes. But now, what isthe other point you alluded to?” 

“The doctor also has an envelope addressed, in my wife's hand- 
writing, to her daughter Charlotte Brandon, to be given to her when 
she arrives at years of discretion. This envelope evidently contains 
either a long letter or some papers; but on what subject I am totally 
ignorant, as of course, I did not attempt to break the seal.' The 
doctor holds these two things for the child until she is old enough to 
have them given to her.” 

“ It is exceedingly probable that the contents of that envelope may 
be of very great importance. But now tell me, if the doctor with 
whom the child resides knows that you are her father why did he 
not give them into your possession ?” 

“He does not know that I am her father, though he understands 
that I was intimately acquainted with some friends of her deceased 
mother. I have stated to him that the suit of mourning I now wear 
is for some relative who had lately died in America.” 

“But why did you not tell him the truth ?” 

“Unfortunately, Mr. Harcourt,” said Brandon with a sigh, “even 
in the case of my own child, it would be dangerous to let any person 
know whoT am. Yes, I have been obliged to conceal the fact of my 
being her father from little Charlotte herself. I dare not even 
embrace her with the effusion I would,” continued Christian, the tears 
starting to his eyes, “lest I might betray the relationship which 
exists between us, and which it is more than probable might indirectly 
cause me to be torn from her, never to see her again.” 

“T must admit, Mr. Brandon,” said Harcourt, “ your case, in that 
respect, is a painful one, and I sympathise with you sincerely on it. 
And now,” he continued, “let me speak upon the subject which 
induced me to receive you. About twelve months after your de- 
parture for Australia, Mrs. Jordans, your wife’s sister, then a widow, 
arrived in England. On reaching London, her first care was to find 
your wife (for she had already heard of your transportation), but not- 
withstanding all her efforts she was unsuccessful. She contrived to 
trace her to a lodging on the Surrey side of the water which she had 
occupied with Mrs. Brandon before your marriage. Here, she found 
from the landlady, that your wife, in consequence of her poverty, had 
been obliged to give up the lodgings. There was, at the same time, 
she said, a mystery about her she could not unravel, for when she left 
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the house, she declined stating to what place she was about to 
remove. It is only justice to say, that the landlady spoke of her as 
having been, during the time she was in her house, exceedingly quiet 
and industrious. She thought her rather proud, and that might 
possibly have been the reason for her refusing to leave her address, 
‘ though why she should have shown her pride to me,’ said the land- 
lady, ‘I know not, for I have known what poverty was in my day, 
and told her so.’” 

“ But did she make no inquiries of Mr. Desbrow ?” asked Christian, 
now exceedingly interested in the subject. 

“She wrote to him more than once about it, but she always received 
evasive answers. She did not call on him for two reasons. In the 
first place, her health was at the time exceedingly infirm, the climate 
of Canada having had a prejudicial effect on her; and in the next, in 
consequence of a letter received from your wife, she had every reason 
to believe she had been deceived in the character of Mr. Desbrow, in 
fact, she appeared to have entertained an extreme animosity against 
him. At last, seeing all efforts were ineffectual, she gave up the 
attempt to find her sister, and shortly afterwards was attacked with 
inflammation of the lungs, from which at first she partially recovered, 
but then relapsed, and a few weeks afterwards died. About three 
weeks previous to her death, she requested Messrs. Thornbury and 
Potts to draw up her will. In it she bequeathed to her god-daughter, 
Charlotte Brandon, an annuity of £400 for life, the residue of her 
estate to go to some relatives of her husband, who were then in 
Canada. I was nominated as sole trustee and guardian to your child, 
as well as sole executor. Mr. Desbrow, as soon as the will was 
registered, immediately wrote over to Canada to the relatives of Mr. 
Jordans, who had been named in your sister-in-law’s will, informing 
them that he had every reason to believe both the child and her 
mother were dead, and if so, the £400 a-year would revert to them. 
The residuary legatees determined, of course, that such a prize should 
not be lost, and one of their number came to Hngland to make 
inquiries on the subject. Every exertion was made to prove the 
death of the child, but without success; and on my part I advertised 
in the newspapers, with equal disappointment, to prove her existence. 
Now, Mr. Brandon,” concluded Harcourt, “if you can bring forward 
sufficient proof as to the identity of your child—and I must say from 
what you tell me there seems but little difficulty in your being able to 
do so—she will soon be in a far more prosperous condition than you 
had any idea of before your interview with me this evening.” 

Christian was so overwhelmed with the news that for some time he 
was unable to reply. At length, somewhat recovering himself, he 
said to Mr. Harcourt: 

“But tell me what steps I ought to take in the matter? I per- 
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sonally know very little of law, and even if I did, I dare not 
prominently come forward on the present occasion.” 

“That the affair must be managed with a great deal of caution and 
delicacy is true, still there is no difficulty in it which may not be over- 
come, at least as far as your child is concerned. Of course you must 
take your own liabilities upon yourself.” 

“TI would care but little about myself,” said Brandon, “if only I 
could be certain of the welfare of my child.” 

“Well, I don’t think you have much to fear upon that point,” said 
Harcourt. “ And now give me your address and that of the doctor 
under whose care you say the child now is.” 

Christian wrote the addresses on a piece of paper Harcourt placed 
before him, and when he had concluded said to the latter : 

“ As the place they live in has something of a bad reputation, and 
if you called it might excite curiosity in the neighbourhood, would it 
not be better for me, accompanied by the doctor and child, to pay you 
a visit? We could at the same time bring with us the silver mug 
and sealed envelope.” 

“Well, perhaps it would at the beginning, though I hardly see 
why,” replied Harcourt. “Yes, perhaps it would. Bring the doctor 
with you as well as the child, and then I can ask him any questions 
which may occur to me, likely to bear upon the case. Come here 
to-morrow at this time, or perhaps it would be better to come cartier, 
as they might not like the child to be out so late.” 

“T can bring the child in the afternoon, if you like,” said Christian, 
“although I do not generally go out in the daytime. Yet, in a cab, 
if I mufile myself up well, no one will recognise me.” 

“So be it then,” said Harcourt. “Call to-morrow afternoon at 
three o'clock, and bring the child with you. It will be all the better, 
as my wife will then be at home, and I have no doubt will be much 
pleased to see the child, for your poor wife was a great favourite of 
hers. JI think there is nothing more for us to say at present, so I 
will not detain you.” §So saying, he rang the bell for the servant 
to open the door, and, bowing somewhat coolly to Christian, left 
the room. 

When Christian Brandon left the house, the satisfaction he had 
experienced at the good fortune in store for his little Charlotte com- 
pletely banished the pain he would otherwise have felt at being 
received so coldly by his old friend Gideon Harcourt. Indeed, so 
overjoyed was he at the intelligence, that for some time he entirely 
forgot, as he wended his way home on foot, the danger he was in- 
curring of being recognised by some old acquaintance ; and this was 
the more likely, as on his road he had to pass the end of the street 
in which “The Sun” was situated. It was only when he arrived 
there, and recognised the locality, that his mind for one moment 
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wandered from the subject on which it had been fixed when he com- 
menced his walk home. Christian’s thoughts now instantly turned 
on his old house of business, and the different painful episodes which 
had occurred in it. He became so interested on the subject, that at 
last he determined to pass by the house and see, if it were inhabited, 
in whose possession it now was. He had hardly formed the resolution 
than he attempted to put it in practice; but, as he entered the street, 
he saw, by the light of the gas which streamed from a shop-window, 
Mr. Skidmore, the publican, at whose house he had lodged when he 
quitted the prison after his assault on his wife, and who had been the 
principal witness against him at his trial for forgery. Although the 
man was at the time in earnest conversation with some acquaintance, 
his eye had evidently fallen on Christian, and he had that peculiar 
expression or. his face which is occasionally to be seen in a person 
whose mind is engaged on some subject he is listening to with atten- 
tion, and yet is instinctively aware that some object interesting to him 
is within his gaze. 

As soon as Christian recognised the fellow, he suddenly, and for a 
moment, stopped short; and then, becoming aware of the danger he 
was in, turned rapidly round, and for some distance pursued his road 
homewards at a run. Presently he met a cab, which he hailed, and 
telling the driver where to go, he opened the door and entered it before 
the mau had time to descend from the box. As Christian leant his 
head out of the window to fasten the door, he looked up the street, 
and perceived at a distance, but evidently following him, the figure of 
the man whom he wished to avoid. He now told the driver to proceed 
us rapidly as possible, and that he would add an extra shilling to 
his fare if he did so. The man, stimulated by the bribe, started off 
at a full gallop, and soon left the pursuer—if, indeed, Christian was 
correct in the identity—far behind. So greatly was Christian dis- 
turbed by this rencontre, that for some time it drove from his mind 
the subject which had shortly before so highly interested him. Nor 
did he recover his original train of thought till he had reached the 
corner of the Kent Noad, where he dismissed the driver, as he did 
not wish him to see where he lived, in case his old enemy might have 
taken the number of the cab, and afterwards questioned the driver 
as to the address his fare had been taken to. 

After Christian had reached his home, and his alarm had somewhat 
subsided, he began to entertain the subject of his child’s good fortune. 
He had now to determine how to break the news to the doctor. And 
this was no easy matter to Christian, as he hardly knew in what light 
to put it to Mr. McNeil. Of course, after what he had already 
stated, he could not acknowledge himself to be the father of the little 
girl, or even a relative, and how then was he to show, in anything 
like a circumstantial manner, that the news he had that day heard of 
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the legacy left to her was a mere accidental occurrence? At one 
moment he thought of candidly explaining the whole truth, and 
trusting to the doctor’s kindness and forbearance in keeping the 
secret ; but, unfortunately, Christian for some years past had been so 
much in the society of men who would have betrayed their own 
brothers to obtain a trifling benefit to themselves, that he began to 
suspect all men. In spite of his cogitations, he could discover no 
plan more simple than to tell the doctor that the intelligence he had 
received had been made known to him quite accidentally in con- 
versation with a legal gentleman, on some law business. This, at 
last, he decided on, and resolved to break it to the doctor early the 
next morning. 

On the morrow, Christian, after he had breakfasted, called on 
Mr. McNeil, whom he found at home. He told him, that the previous 

evening, during a conversation he had had with a legal gentleman 
respecting some matters of his own, he had been fasliowunel that little 
Charlotte Brandon was entitled to a considerable sum of money, and 
that advertisements had been frequently put in the newspapers to find 
her, but without effect. 

So great was the doctor’s astonishment when he heard the news, 
that it completely hid from him Christian’s clumsy, artificial manner 
when relating it. 

“And what do you think I had better do in the matter?” in- 
quired the doctor, after he had somewhat recovered his self-possession. 

“T have already arranged that for you,” replied Christian. “ Mr. 
Harcourt would like you to call on him, with the child, this afternoon 
at three o'clock, and to take with you the silver mug and envelope. 
He has requested me to accompany you that I might introduce you 
to him.” 

“T shall be somewhat busy this afternoon,” said the doctor, “ but [ 
will certainly keep the appointment, as I suppose it will not take us 
above an hour. I will be in readiness to accompany you, with little 
Charlotte, at half-past two. At the same time,” he continued, “I 
sincerely hope there is no danger of their taking the child from me, 
for were she my own I could not love her more than I do, and to 
lose her would go far to break my poor mother’s heart.” 

“TI do not think there is any danger of that,” said Christian, 
evading the question; “but doubtless you will hear everything con- 
cerning her this afternoon. I will call for you in a cab, punctually 
at half-past two, and until that time good-bye, for I see you are much 
occupied this morning.” 

At the time appointed Christian, muffled up in such a manner as 
to leave a very small portion of his features visible, drew up in a cab 
to the doctor’s house, who, with his little pet, entered it, and they 
drove off to Mr. Harcourt’s residence. On their way McNeil asked a 
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great many questions, which Christian evaded, as he was determined 
to give as little information as possible, though many he was unable 
to answer, even if he had been willing to do so, When they arrived 
at the house they were shown into the parlour, and shortly afterwards 
Gideon Harcourt joined them, when Christian introduced Mr. McNeil 
and the child to him. 

“And so my little dear, you have come to pay me a visit,’ Gideon 
said to her. “Now what is your name ?” 

“ Charlotte Brandon,” said the child. 

“Has she long resided with you 2” he then asked the doctor, for he 
seemed to ignore Christian’s presence altogether, maintaining towards 
him a cool stern air, which would have attracted the attention of any 
one not so totally devoid of suspicion as Mr. MeNeil. 

“Only a few months,” said the doctor, “since the death of her 
poor mother.” 

“TJ heard yesterday evening that you had a document, and one or 
two articles which belonged to the child’s mother, have you brought 
them with you? If so, I should like to see them.” 

The doctor now took from his pocket the silver christening mug 
and the envelope, and placing them in Harcourt’s hands, said to 
him: 

“These things ave all I possess of hers. The child’s name you 
will see engraved on the bottom of the mug, and the initials of her 
godmother,—at least I presume them to be so. I should not like,” 
he continued, “the seal of the envelope to be broken, as evidently the 
poor creature wished her daughter should be the first to see its 
contents.” 

“TI should be very sorry, doctor,” said Harcourt, “to suggest that 
the seal should be broken if it could possibly be helped, but you have 
doubtless heard that my little friend here is entitled to a very 
considerable sum of money, and before she can receive it—or rather 
it can be received for her—it will be absolutely necessary to prove her 
identity, and that to a positive certainty. I can assure you that those 
interested in disputing it will not leave a stone unturned that would 
be to her com It is perhaps possible,” he continued, “that 
you might be able to get some other papers belonging to the child’s 
mother. I understand she lived somewhere in your ‘neighbourhood 
in the Borough. If you know anything of the person who kept the 
house, do you think she might be ‘able ‘to throw some light on the 
subject, either by finding some old papers which had been thrown 
away, or by otherwise siden i in proving the child’s identity ?” 

“T am afraid there will be yery little chance of that,’ said McNeil, 
“but I will certainly inquire of her.” 

At that moment the conversation was interrupted by Mrs. Har- 
court entering the room. 
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“Oh! I beg your pardon, my dear, I did not know you were 
engaged,” she said to her husband, telling at the time an untruth. 

Gideon easily understood his wife’s suse, for he knew she was 
solely actuated by curiosity to see the child, indeed it had been so 
arranged between them the evening before. Not wishing to disappoint 
his wife, he said to her: 

“Come in, my dear, we are not particularly engaged at this 
moment. I want to introduce you to a little friend of mine, whose 
mother you were well acquainted with. This is little Charlotte 
Brandon.” 

Mrs. Harcourt looked at the beautiful child for a moment with 
creat attention, and then turning round, cast a more lengthened 
glance on Christian, who stood respectfully by without making any 
sign of recognition, although his lower lip quivered considerably as 
she gazed on him so fixedly. Mrs. Harcourt then again turned to 
the child and said, “ Where do you live, my dear ?” 

“T live with papa in Kent Street,” answered the child. 

Mrs. Harcourt again looked at Christian. The child, who was 
watching her, pointed to the doctor and said, “ No, that’s my papa.” 

Mrs. Harcourt looked for 2 moment, and but a moment, towards 
the doctor, and then at Christian, and noticed his lip quivered even 
more visibly than before, and his eyes filled with tears, still she said 
nothing. 

“You were about asking me some question, Mr. McNeil, when my 
vife interrupted us by coming into the room, what was it ?” 

“T merely wished to know,” said the doctor, “in case this litile one 
is entitled to the property you speak of, whether there is any chance 
of her being removed from us, for that, I can assure you, would grieve 
both my mother and myself very much. We both of us love her 
dearly,” continued the doctor, with considerable emotion. 

The child, attracted by the melancholy tone of the doctor's voice, 
quitted Mrs. Harcourt’s knee, and walking towards him, nestled 
closely to his side, while he, putting his arm round her and pressing 
her to him, kissed her affectionately. Christian, who had watched the 
whole proceeding, could restrain his feclings no longer. Still standing 
motionless and silent at some distance from the others, as if not daring 
to intrude on the conversation, he placed his hands before his eyes, 
and the moment afterwards Mrs. Harcourt noticed the tears falling 
from beneath them. Her husband, who was sitting at the time with 
his back towards Christian, was not aware of his emotion, but con- 
tinued his conversation with the doctor. 

“J can hardly tell you,” he said to him, “how things will ulti- 
mately be arranged. As far as I am aware of the child has not a 
relative in the world, at any rate one who could take charge of her, 
and, therefore, I do not see at present why she should bo removed 
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from your custody, especially as it will take some time before we 
can satisfactorily prove her identity to the court. When that is 
done, it will remain for her guardian to determine in whose charge 
she shall be placed.” 

“And who may her guardian be ?” asked the doctor. 

“T am both guardian and executor under the will,” said Harcourt. 
“ And believe me——” here he was interrupted by his wife rising to 
leave the room, and as she did so, she touched him on the arm, and 
asked if she could say a word to him alone. When they were in the 
passage Mrs. Harcourt said to her husband in a low voice so as not to 
be overheard : 

“How can you behave so unkindly, my dear, to that poor man, 
Christian Brandon.” 

“Tt is imperative, Kate, that I should treat him as if he were a 
stranger tome. He is, as I told you, between ourselves, an escaped 
convict, and it is necessary for me to ignore his identity.” 

“TI know you told me so,” replied Mrs. Harcourt, “and I fully 
determined to act in the same manner. But if you had watched hin 
for the last ten minutes as I have done, the pity you would have felt 
must have shaken, as it has done with me, your determination.” 

“What do you mean, my dear ?” 

“If you had noticed the pain the poor fellow felt when his child 
spoke of the doctor as her father, and showed him so much affection, 
as well as when you were speaking as to whose custody the child was 
to be in when her identity was proved, you would have felt for him, 
my dear husband, as I do at this moment. It went to my heart to 
see that great powerful man place his hands before his eyes, and 
silently ery like a child. And he knew I saw him, for he turned his 
back from me to conceal his sorrow.” 

“ Well, my dear,” said Gideon, kissing his wife, “I don’t want to 
behave unkindly to him. Still you know I have a part to play, but I 
will treat him as civilly as I can.” 

Mr. Harcourt now re-entered the parlour, and continued for some 
time longer his conversation with the doctor, but without taking the 
slightest notice of Christian, beyond casting on him a momentary 
glance, which, however, was long enough to prove that his wife had 
spoken the truth. After a little time he said to Mr. McNeil : 

“T think, doctor, there is no occasion for me to trouble you further 
to-day. I have fully made up my mind as to the child’s identity, but 
I shall have to prove it to others; and in doing so I look to you 
principally to aid me. Jam sure you would willingly hold yourself 
in readiness to give every information you can; and, especially, 
do not forget to call upon the landlady of the house where Mrs. Bran- 
don lived, to see if you can obtain any papers respecting her. Re- 
member this also, though I am sure it is not requisite to stimulate 
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your zeal, any expense you may be put to, as well as your loss of time, 
will be paid you out of the estate.” 

Mr. MeNeil expressed his perfect willingness to assist in every way 
in his power, and then rose to depart. Harcourt took a friendly 
leave of him and the child. As they went out of the parlour, fol- 
lowed by Christian, at whom he looked coldly for a moment, he, as 
if actuated by some uncontrollable impulse, held out his hand for 
his old friend to take. Christian, after a moment’s hesitation, as if 
hardly able to comprehend the offer, placed his own hand in it, which 
Harcourt shook warmly, though still preserving his cold expression of 
countenance, without a word passing between them the while. 


Cuarren XIX, 
MRS. JORDANS’ ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND. 


THe reader is already in possession of many of the principal events 
which took place between the departure of Christian Brandon for Van 
Diemen’s Land and his return to England. To make the continuity 
complete, we must devote a few pages to two or three other facts 
necessary to the better understanding of our narrative. The first of 
these relates specially to the fortunes of Gideon Harcourt and his aunt ; 
another to Mr. Desbrow’s behaviour in connection with Mrs. Jordans, 
Sarah’s sister, and after her death in connection with her estate. 

It will be remembered that when Christian Brandon, in company 
with his wife and sister-in-law, passed the evening at Harcourt’s 
house, the latter told his friend that among some papers in the pos- 
session of Messrs. Thornbury and Potts he had discovered the deeds 
of two houses in the Borough, of the value of about one hundred a 
year each, and that his aunt had been receiving the rents for many 
years, while in reality they were his own; that he did not intend at 
the moment claiming them, having resolved to ascertain whether 
there was a clue to any other property belonging to him, and of 
which she had surreptitiously deprived him. Shortly after Christian’s 
conviction, Harcourt had some excellent reason to believe, from papers 
relating to the old Chancery suit, that his aunt had also received the 
rents of other houses, to the amount of three hundred a year, belong- 
ing to him, and although it would take him some little time to prove 
his title, he had no doubt he should in the end succeed, and his 
opinion was endorsed by that of Mr. Morgan, whose judgment on 
points of disputed possession he held in high estimation. 

Gideon’s first act was to write a respectful letter to his aunt, in- 
forming her that he had found the two title-deeds of the houses in 
the Borough, and as far as he could understand them, they appeared 
to belong to him. As he hardly considered, however, that such could 
be the case, he thought it better, before taking any legal steps in the 
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matter, to ask her for some explanation on the subject. For several 
days no reply came to Gideon’s letter, and this was the more remark- 
able as the old lady was in general very regular in her correspondence, 
Hardly knowing to what the delay was attributable, he wrote to his 
aunt again, telling her of his former letter, a copy of which he en- 
closed, and saying that not having heard from her, he was afraid 
either the letter had been mislaid, or that the delay was caused by her 
indisposition. 

Two days after Gideon received a short and very cool reply from 
Mrs. Matthews, informing him that his letter had reached her safely, 
but she had been unable, from illness, to reply to him. She was now, 
through God’s blessing, better, she said, and had forwarded his letter 
to Mr. Desbrow, to whom she requested he would apply for any 
information he might require on the subject, as she must decline, as 
she had told him before, to hold any communication with him, after 
the ungrateful treatment she had experienced at his hands, irrespective 
of the heavy infirmity under which she was labouring. 

Although, judging at first sight from the difficulty she had evi- 
dently experienced in writing the letter (which was in some parts 
almost illegible), it might have been supposed that her ill-health 
had incapacitated her from attending sooner to her nephew's commu- 
nication, this was far from being the case. Immediately after she 
had received it she despatched a messenger to Mr. Desbrow request- 
ing his attendance, and before an hour had elapsed that gentleman 
had arrived at her house. Short as had been the time, it had given 
Mrs. Matthews full opportunity to collect her thoughts, which had 
been at first considerably startled by the contents of her nephew's 
letter. When Mr. Desbrow entered, she merely told him she had 
received a communication from that wicked boy (as she always termed 
Gideon), stating that he had reason to believe that the houses, which 
she maintained were indisputably her own, did not really belong to 
her, and requesting she would give him some information concerning 
them. She then asked Mr. Desbrow whether her nephew could oblige 
her to give a reply on the subject. 

“That, my dear Madame,” said Mr. Desbrow, “is a difficult question 
for me to answer without knowing more of the circumstances of the 
ease. In the first place, have you the title-deeds in your possession, 
or have 1? If you have them, and the houses are really your own— 
as I am persuaded they are—perhaps it might be better to let me seo 
the deeds, and I will write to Mr. Harcourt on the subject.” 

“No,” she replied, “I have not the deeds by me, nor do I think I 
sent them to you. All I wish to know is, am I obliged to answer my 
nephew's letter ?” 

“That, as I said before, is a difficult matter for me to determine 
without knowing more of the circumstances of the case, You should, 
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however, bear in mind, that even if you refuse to answer Mr. Harcourt, 
it is more than possible he might, by legal proceedings, be able to 
obtain the knowledge he wants.” 

“But he could not take legal proceedings without incurring con- 
siderable expense out of his own pocket at the outset, could he ?” 
inquired Mrs. } . 

The wary solicitor iene saw that the old lady imagined 
Harcourt would not be possessed of the money to go to law; and, 
therefore, if she did not choose to answer him he would be helpless in 
the matter. He, however, merely remarked that Mr. Harcourt being 
in the employment of Messrs. Thornbury and Potts the preliminary 
expenses would be but trifling to him, indeed very possibly, if the firm 
considered he had a good locus standi, they might take up his cause 
without putting him to any immediate expense. 

The old lady was silent for a moment, and then said, somewhat 
angrily : 

“T really think, Mr. Desbrow, you might have taken more pains to 
get my papers out of the lands of those people.” 

“T can easily take proceedings for their recovery even now, if you 
require it,” said Mr. Desbrow. “I have not done so hitherto, solely 
in your own interest, as not only would legal proceedings against the 
firm for their recovery be very expensive, but it might possibly lead 
to some difficult questions relating to the old Chancery suit, which it 
would be as well not todo. But, as I said before, I am ready to com- 
mence at once if you wish it.” 

“T am afraid I was hasty in ri remark,” said the old lady, after a 
moment’s consideration. ‘I wish, however, you would look through 
the papers I have placed in your : leak and see if the title-deeds are 
among them ; and I will also, if my strength permits, search among 
some old documents I have put away upstairs.” 

“ But you must let me know,” said Mr. Desbrow, “to what houses 
Mr. Harcourt alludes, and where the property is situated ; otherwise, 
I can do nothine. Do I collect th e rents of them for you ?” 

The old lady seemed exceedingly annoyed at Mr. Desbrow’s S request, 
and remained silent for some momenta, evidently thinking how she 
could evade the question. At last she determined to put on the 
appearance of ill health, so that she might get rid of Mr. Desbrow, 
and reflect, at her leisure, what steps to take. 

“T really cannot remember at this moment,” she said, leaning her 
head back on the chair, and apparently on the point of fainting, 
“whether you do or not. That disobedient boy has so unnerved me, 
I hardly know what I am wean Call on me either to-morrow or the 
next day, and we will talk more on the subject ; for at present I am 
unable to do so. Would you + kindly ring the bell for my servant, for 
| feel quite i]? 
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Mr. Desbrow obeyed, and a few moments afterwards the servant 
entered the room. He then wished Mrs. Matthews good morning, 
and promised to call the following day. When he called, however, at 
the appointed time, Mrs. Matthews sent him down a message to say it 
was impossible for her to see him, as she was too ill; but that as soon 
as she felt strong enough to support an interview she would let him 
know. ‘This did not occur until she had received Gideon’s second 
letter, and then finding it wovld be impossible to make any further 
delay, she forwarded it to Mr. Desbrow, telling him she had requested 
her nephew to communicate with him on the subject, as she was too 
ill to see to it herself. 

The next day Mr. Desbrow received from Gideon a copy of the 
letter he had sent to his aunt, as well as her own reply, and he requested 
Mr. Desbrow to give him what information he could respecting the 
houses in the Borough, which he believed to be his own. On receipt 
of the letter, Mr. Desbrow called on Harcourt, at the office of Messrs. 
Thornbury and Potts, who, in the presence of Mr. Morgan, showed 
him the title-deeds of the houses, which he considered clearly his own, 
his aunt having merely acted as his trustee under a deed. Mr. 
Desbrow having examined the deeds minutely, Harcourt said to him: 

“ What is your opinion of my claim, Mr. Desbrow ?” 

“ Of course, in the interest of my client, I cannot pass an opinion at 
the present moment. I will, however, immediately communicate with 
Mrs. Matthews on the subject, and give you her reply with as little 
delay as possible.” 

The following day Mr. Desbrow succeeded in obtaining an interview 
with the old lady. He told her what had taken place between himself 
and her nephew, and that he had seen the title-deeds of the two houses 
in the Borough, which Mr. Harcourt claimed as his own, and of which 
he (Mr. Desbrow) had been receiving the rents for her for some time 
past. Mrs. Matthews, at first, seemed terribly alarmed at the intelli- 
gence her solicitor had brought her; but at length, somewhat recover- 
ing herself, she asked him whether he thought her nephew could 
make good his claim. 

“That is a question that cannot be answered off-hand,” replied Mr. 
Desbrow. “ But I candidly tell you that, unless you have some very 
strong proofs to the contrary, your nephew's claim to the property 
seems almost indisputable.” 

“JT will die before [ give them up to him,” said Mrs. Matthews, 
with an amount of energy which fairly astonished the solicitor, as she 
rarely spoke above a whisper. 

When Mr. Desbrow thought her passion had somewhat subsided, 
he reminded her that in case Gideon’s title to the property was perfect, 
he would be able to ask her some very awkward questions about the 
back rents, during the number of years she had been receiving them. 
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The furious expression on the old lady’s face now changed to one of 
terror. Indeed, so great was her alarm that it deprived her, for the 
moment, of the power of speech. 

“Now,” said Mr. Desbrow, “let me speak to you as a friend. 
Authorise me to treat with your nephew on the subject on this basis, 
that you will make over to him the houses without any further diffi- 
culty, if he waives all claim to the back rents which you have received ; 
and, believe me, if he accepts the proposition you will get very easily 
out of the affair.” 

“T cannot answer you now, Mr. Desbrow,” said Mrs. Matthews, 
making a violent effort to speak. “Call on me to-morrow, and I shall 
then be able to come to a better conclusion on the subject.” 

Mr. Desbrow called the next day, as requested, and the result was 
that, after considerable correspondence, the terms proposed by Mr. 
Desbrow were accepted by Gideon Harcourt, and shortly afterwards 
he was placed in possession of the property. 

It would be difficult to express the satisfaction experienced by 
Gideon Harcourt at this fortunate change in his circumstances. He 
had now the power of carrying out what had been the great ambition 
of his life—to become a member of the bar. It was now no longer the 
day dream it had hitherto been to him, but would, if he lived, in the 
course of a few years become a positive reality. And if once called 
to the bar, to what preferment would it afterwards lead? The pros- 
pect was almost too dazzling for his mind’s eye to dwell upon. 

Gideon now determined to lose no time, but to commence his legal 
studies as soon as possible. Before being able to do so, it was neces- 
sary to give Messrs. Thornbury and Potts notice that he was about to 
leave them, so that they might have an opportunity of finding some 
one to fill his place. On speaking to the senior partner on the subject, 
that gentleman said to him: 

“ Well, Mr. Harcourt, I most sincerely wish you success in the new 
line of the legal profession you are about to enter; and, candidly, I 
know but few young men more likely to succeed in it than yourself. 
Any assistance we can give you—always first taking into consideration 
the interest of our cliente—y ou may depend upon receiving. But let 
me now speak to you as a friend on the subject. It is true you have 
recovered possession of the houses in the Borough, which have been 
so long and so unjustly withheld from you; but, after all, the income 
they yield will not be sufficient to maintain yourself and family in 
anything like comfort, while you are pursuing your studies at the bar. 

And then, again, bear in mind that after you have been called to the 
bar, it will, i in all probability, be many years before you can obtain 
sufficient eminence to make the profession a lucrative one to you.” 

“T have duly considered that subject, sir,” said Harcourt, “and I 
think I see nay way clearly before me. It would certainly be an act 
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of gross imprudence on my part to throw up my present situation, 
with the intention of living upon the rents of the two houses in the 
Borough ; but I can without difficulty prove, although it may take me 
some little time to do so, that I am entitled to four or five others of 
somewhat less value. The only obscurity about the matter is, whether 
my aunt has a life interest in them—lI holding the reversion—or 
whether they are mine at the present time. I hope shortly to be able 
to go more deeply into the subject. Having then something to fall 
back upon, it is my intention to sell one of the houses in the Borough 
at once, which will enable me to take and furnish a better house than 
I now occupy, to pay the expenses of my legal education, and to main- 
tain my family in comfort and respectability until I come into 
possession of the other property, as well as earn money by my pro- 
fession.” 

“Well, Mr. Harcourt,” said the senior partner, “such being the 
case, | have no further remark to offer; and once more, I most 
sincerely wish you success in your new undertaking.” 

By the sale of the house in the Borough, Gideon Harcourt 
realized a trifle more than £2000. He now took a house in 
Street, Bedford Square, and having furnished it, entered him- 
self at the Inner Temple, and commenced his legal studies. 

It was about this time that Christian Brandon was arrested on the 
charge of forgery. Harcourt and his wife had both heard of the 
punishment he had received for the assaults he had committed, and 
that Mrs. Brandon had refused to appear against him. Although 
Harcourt could not believe that Mrs. Brandon had offered any provo- 
cation to her husband, especially when they took into consideration her 
habitually mild bearing, they thought it better not to call on her until 
after Brandon’s liberation, and not then unless they found that he 
was conducting his business in a more respectable manner than he 
had had the reputation of doing for some months before his punish- 
ment. 

After Brandon’s conviction, trial, and sentence to transportation, 
however, Gideon and his wife determined to call on Mrs. Brandon, 
to see if it were in their power to console her for the terrible mis- 
fortune which had befallen her. With this intent they went one 
afternoon to “ The Sun,” but found the house closed, nor could the 
policeman who resided in it inform them to what part of London 
Mrs. Brandon had removed. Gideon then wrote to Mr. Desbrow, 
asking for Mrs. Brandon’s address, who in reply sent him a,civil note 
saying that he had totally lost sight of her. He believed, he said, 
she did not wish her whereabouts to be known, as before she quitted 
“The Sun,” more than one person had asked her to what part she 
intended removing, and she either gave evasive answers or refused to 
give any at all. Gideon afterwards, at the request of his wife, made 
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some further inquiries, but was unable to obtain any information 
respecting her, and at last gave up the attempt as hopeless. 

About a year after Gideon had entered himself at the bar, he was 
one evening greatly surprised by receiving a visit from Sarah’s sister, 
Mrs. Jordans. When he first saw her he hardly recognised her, so 
much had she changed in dress and appearance, for she now wore 
deep widow’s weeds, and her face bore the marks of serious illness. 
As soon as he had identified her, and the first customary conversation 
after a long absence had passed between them, Mrs. Jordans asked if 
he could give her the address of her sister, as she much wished to see 
her,—indeed, she was altogether very anxious about her. Gideon 
replied that he had heard nothing of Mrs. Brandon for nearly two 
years, and that on calling at “The Sun” with his wife, after the con- 
viction of Mr. Brandon, they had found the house closed, and the 
people in possession could give no information respecting her. He 
then wrote to Mr. Desbrow, asking for her address, who replied that 
he was in total ignorance on the subject, as Mrs. Brandon, for some 
reason of her own, had declined letting anybody know where she 
lived, and also that some further inquiries he had made were unsue- 
cessful. 

“Did I understand you to say, Mr. Harcourt,” said Mrs. Jordans, 
“that Mr. Desbrow informed you he did not know my sister’s 
address ?” 

“He assured me positively he did not,” said Harcowt; “and I 
remember that when I afterwards met him, and spoke to him on the 
subject, he told me so again, and added that perhaps, after all, it was 
not to be wondered at. She had, he further said, proved herself to 
be very ungrateful in many instances, and in none more than her 
behaviour on quitting “The Sun.” I asked to what he alluded, and he 
told me that, fearing she might be in want of money, he had lent her 
fifty pounds out of his own pocket, and he believed it was to avoid the 
repayment of this sum, as well as one or two other circumstances, to 
which he did not wish to allude, that she had declined letting him 
know where she lived.” 

“That man is a reeular villain,” said Mrs. Jordans, after a 
moment’s pause. “ I have never in my life been more deceived in my 
estimation of any human being than | have in him. I thought him 
the very soul of honour, as well as a most moral and pious man, and 
I trusted my own and my husband’s affairs unrestrainedly in his 
hands. I am now fully convinced there is not an action too bad for 
him to commit if he thought he should gain anything by it.” 

Although Gideon Harcourt’s reliance in the integrity of My. 
Desbrow had of late received one or two rather rude shocks, he had 
still considerable respect for him; rather, perhaps, from the sentiment 
which teaches us to hold all men innocent till they are legally proved 
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guilty, than from any other reason. He was, therefore, greatly 
surprised at hearing Mrs. Jordans speak in so energetic and decided a 
manner, especially as she did not appear a person likely to accuse any 
one of a bad action unless she had good reason to go upon. 

“ Micht I ask,” he said, addressing Mrs. Jordans, “what reason 
you have had to change your opinion with respect to Mr. Desbrow ?” 

“There are more reasons than one,” she replied. “The principal 
is the cruelty and dishonesty of his behaviour to my poor sister. 
It is perfectly true that before she quitted “The Sun” he gave her 
fifty pounds, but she always understood it was part of the surplus 
which would be hers after the sale of the house. If she had had it in 
her power to return it—poor creature !—when she found out he spoke 
of it as a personal gift from himself, she would have worked day and 
night to earn sufficient money to do so. Nay, more, she even told 
him to stop it from any money she was entitled to after her husband’s 
debts had been paid, as she imagined there would be a surplus coming 
to her.” 

“Do I understand you, Mrs. Jordans, that any correspondence had 
taken place between them ?” 

“Correspondence, do you say?’ asked Mrs. Jordans. “Why he 
used to call on her so frequently at her lodgings that she was obliged 
at last to give the landlady orders not to allow him to enter, and I am 
fully convinced one great reason for her concealing her present 
address, is that that man may not be able to find her.” 

“You perfectly astonish me,’ said Gideon. “And he really knew 
where she was living after she quitted ‘The Sun?” 

“Knew it perfectly well, of course,” answered Mrs. Jordans ; “and 
so did I. She went back to the lodgings we occupied before she 
married, and where we first made your acquaintance.” 

“Did she remain there any time?” inquired Gideon. 

“Yes, some months. I wrote to her from Canada, sending her some 
money to assist her, and also promising to stand godmother to her 
little girl, You heard, I suppose, of her confinement, and how 
dangerously ill she was for some months afterwards ?” 

“ As I told you before,” said Gideon, “I have not heard one word of 
her more than the communication I had with Mr. Desbrow.” 

“She wrote to me a second time,” said Mrs. Jordans, “informing 
me that she had been working with her needle, and receiving a fair 
remuneration for it, but that work was then slack, and things looked 
very gloomy in the future. I then sent her another small remittance, 
and told her of my husband’s death, and that as soon as his affairs 
were wound up I intended to return to England and take a house, 
and hoped she and the child would reside with me. I received no 
answer to this letter, and now I am arrived in England, I find it 
impossible to discover her address.” 
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“T most sincerely regret,” said Harcourt, “ that I am unable to give 
you any assistance, unless you can suggest in what way I can be of 
use to you, when you have but to command me. But now,” he con- 
tinued, “let me tell my wife you are here. I am sure she will be 
delighted to see you.” So saying, he rang the bell, and sent a message 
to Mrs. Harcourt, who shortly afterwards entered the room. 

Like her husband, she did not at first recognise Mrs. Jordans, but 
as soon as she did, she received her most warmly. The conversation 
now took a more friendly turn, and Mrs. Jordans informed them that 
she was at present living at an hotel, but intended removing to private 
apartments as soon as she could conveniently do so; though at that 
moment she felt so much oppressed by fatigue, disappointment and ill 
health, she was unable to exert herself. Mrs. Harcourt volunteered 
the next day to assist in finding apartments or in being otherwise 
useful to her,—an offer which Mrs. Jordans thankfully accepted, and 
in a few days afterwards she was comfortably domiciled a short distance 
from Gideon Harcourt’s house. 

Mrs. Jordans and Mrs. Harcourt now set themselves to work to 
discover, if possible, in what locality Mrs. Brandon was living ; but 
the same ill success experienced by Gideon attended them also, not- 
withstanding their application to the police, and a handsome reward 
offered by Mrs. Jordans to stimulate their exertions. At last, Mrs. 
Jordans began to learn from experience that “hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick,” and so acutely did she feel it that she was attacked by 
a fit of illness which confined her to the house. From this she some- 
what recovered, when she was seized with inflammation of the lungs, 
of such violence that she sunk under it, her last moments being 
soothed by the presence of Gideon and his wife. On her first attack 
she had requested Messrs. Thornbury and Potts to draw up her will, 
in which, as the reader is aware, she bequeathed a handsome annuity 
to her god-daughter, as she could not divest herself of the idea that one 
day she and her mother would be found. Her reason for leaving the 
legacy to the child, and not her mother, was, to a considerable degree, 
influenced by the idea that if she left it to Mrs. Brandon, her husband, 
when he returned from transportation, might possess himself of it ; 
whereas, if she nominated Gideon Harcourt as the child’s guardian, 
she felt perfectly convinced he would permit Charlotte to remain with 
her mother, and allow the latter a sufficient sum for the maintenance 
of both. 

Shortly after Mrs. Jordans’ death, Harcourt had further reason to 
doubt the integrity of Mr. Desbrow, for he sent in an enormous bill of 
costs, due from the estate of the late Mrs. Jordans, for professional 
assistance he had rendered her a few years before. Although Gideon 
felt convinced that a very large portion of the amount claimed was 
little better than a swindle, unfortunately he was unable to prove it, 
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and he paid the bill, tamking it was better for the interest of the 
legatees to do so than to enter into any litigation on the subject. 
Gideon now frequently advertised in the newspapers, offering a reward 
to anyone who could furnish him with the address of Mis. Sarah 
Brandon and her child; but, as the reader is aware, he received no 
information on the subject. 

About two months after Mr. Desbrow’s bill of costs had been paid, 
Gideon received a letter from him, stating that one of the residuary 
legatees, who also represented the others, had arrived from Canada 
for the purpose of receiving the legacies due to them under the will 
of the late Mrs. Jordans. In reply to this letter, Gideon informed 
Mr. Desbrow that he was unable to wind up the estate, as he had not 
as yet been successful in finding the annuitant named in the will. 
Gideon shortly afterwards met Myr. Desbrow, who informed him he 
had every reason to believe that both Mrs. Brandon and her child 
were dead, and in that case the money on which the annuity was to 
be raised would become the property of his clients, the residuary 
legatees. 

Gideon readily admitted the point of law, but asked Mr. Desbrow 
on what authority he spoke. 

“Weil,” said Mir. Desbrow, “I hardly know whether I am justified 
in giving my authority, but I do not mind telling you that a wretched 
woman and her child, strongly resembling Mrs. Brandon and her 
daughter, resided in a low court in Westminster, and that both of them 
perished during the last visitation of the cholera. In fact,” con- 
tinued Mr. Desbrow, “I am so fully persuaded on the point, that I 
look upon it almost as a certainty.” 

“Well, then,” said Gideon, as he quitted him, “prove it to be a 
certainty, and the whole affair will lie in a nutshell. To tell you the 
truth, I shall not be sorry to wash my hands of it.” 

Mr. Desbrow, however, notwithstauding his exertions, was unable to 
identify the woman and child to Gideon’s satisfaction ; but as he was 
not a man to let a lucrative case of the kind slip through his fingers, 
he made an application to the Court of Chancery on behalf of the 
residuary legatees, by which, if he gained nothing for his clients, he 
succeeded in swelling his own bill of costs to a very considerable 
amount. ‘The twelve months allowed by law to an exccutor had now 
passed, and still the Chancery suits went on; Mr. Desbrow continually 
asking for time to make further inquiries respecting the woman and 
child whom he maintained were no other than Mrs. Brandon and her 
daughter Charlotte. Although he could not find their names in 
the register of deaths in the parish, he endeavoured to prove that, by 
way of concealing from her friends the knowledge of the immoral 
course of life she was leading, Mrs. Brandon had adopted a false name, 
both for herself and child. 
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In the meantime, as the reader is aware, Mrs. Brandon was living 
in a street in the neighbourhood of the Borough, where she supported 
herself as she best could by needlework, and it was there she formed 
the acquaintance of Mr. McNeil. For some time after he had attended 
her, he was not aware of the straitened circumstances she was in. 
Both she and the child were always well dressed, and at first he found 
no appearance of poverty about them. Their comparatively easy 
condition was further proved to him by the regularity with which 
Mrs. Brandon paid his very moderate fees. His patient, at the com- 
mencement, suffered more from debility than from any other cause, 
and he principally prescribed for her generous living. But, as time 
wore on, strong symptoms of pulmonary complaint began to present 
themselves, which at last ended in confirmed consumption. As the 
doctor saw the disease approach, he more than ever impressed upon 
his patient the necessity of sustaining her constitution by good diet, 
and utterly ignored her arguments that she had very little appetite. 
At length the child was also seized with symptoms (fortunately fal- 
lacious) which strongly resembled her mother’s—great debility, and a 
rapid wasting away of the muscular tissue. He prescribed the same 
treatment for the child which he had done for the mother, without 
any success attending it. At last, when he visited Mrs. Brandon one 
morning, before seeing her, he had a few minutes’ conversation with 
the landlady, who asked atter the condition of his patients. 

“They are both very ill,’ he replied, “and I cannot get their 
strength up, do all I can; yet, from what I understand from the 
mother, they live well, and have no right to show the debility they do.” 

“Are you sure they do live well, sir?’ inquired the woman, with 
marked emphasis in her tone. “It may be so after all, but I don’t 
see the provisions come into the house. I think you had better 
question her further on the subject.” 

The doctor now left the landlady, and proceeded upstairs to visit 
his patients. On entering the room he found both mother and child 
considerably worse than they were when he had seen them two days 
before. After examining little Charlotte, he said to Mrs. Brandon, 
“T hope you feed that child well, otherwise her case may become a 
very serious one.” 

Mrs. Brandon looked at him in silence for a moment, and then her 
eyes gradually fillmg with tears, she said to him in a voice scarcely 
audible from emotion, “I cannot give the child more than I do; and 
God knows I would willingly work my fingers to the bone to be able 
todoso. We are both starving. ‘This day not a morsel has entered 
our lips, and yesterday a small roll was all we had between us. 
Thank God!” she continued, the tears now pouring down her face, 
“T can conscientiously state, of that small roll, the child had all.” 

The little doctor looked at ler for a moment with great surprise, 
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and then, starting from his chair, he said in an angry tone, “ Why 
did you not tell me this before? I half suspected, for some days 
past, that neither of you took enough to eat, but I had no idea of the 
cause. Now I insist upon your getting something immediately,” he 
said, putting his hand into his pocket and bringing out a couple of 
shillings, which he endeavoured to place in Mrs. Brandon’s hand, 
who, however, reluctantly refused them. 

“Look here!” continued the doctor, now putting on the appearance 
of passion, as, rising on his tip-toes, he shook his finger in Mrs. 
Brandon’s face; “look here, if anything occurs to that child a 
coroner’s inquest will be called, and I shall say you starved it; and 
if you die yourself, I will prove it to be suicide. Now do you intend 
to take the money ?” 

Mrs. Brandon made no reply, and the little doctor continued, 
“Take it—there’s a good soul!—and make no more objection. If you 
do, you will make me very unhappy.” 

Mrs. Brandon now took the money from the doctor's hand, and he 
shortly afterwards left her, first making her promise that she would 
immediately purchase some food for herself and the child. 

Under the effect of more generous living the child soon recovered, 
but Mrs. Brandon’s illness continued to increase. Nothing could 
exceed the kindness of Mr. McNeil, as his patient gradually grew 
worse. At one time he thought of applying to the parish for relief, 
and was upon the point of speaking to the chairman of the Board of 
Guardians on the subject, but relinquished the attempt. The fact is, 
he had conceived a great respect for his patient, and he felt it would 
be derogatory to her to be placed in the light of a parish pauper. He 
even went so far as to refuse to put her name down as one of the 
parish patients, though, by so doing, he would have been able to 
supply her with many medical comforts, which he was now obliged to 
pay for out of his own pocket. 

The considerable expense his patient put him to (for he now com- 
pletely maintained her) began to tell heavily on the little doctor's 
purse. At last an idea struck him to apply to the curate of a neigh- 
bouring parish—a man celebrated for his philanthropy, and who was 
also acquainted with many people of wealth and standing, who sup- 
plied him liberally with money—to visit Mrs. Brandon. Although 
a stranger to him, the doctor called upon him the next day, and 
he readily consented to visit the patient. He did so, and in a 
short time became little less interested in her than the doctor himself. 
He not only supplied her liberally with money, but this he did with 
that peculiar delicacy so frequently met with among clergymen of 
the Church of England, and which neutralises in the mind of the 
respectable recipient the degradation he would otherwise have felt at 
receiving charity. 
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At last Sarah Brandon expired. One point still weighed upon 
the doctor's mind—how to avoid for his poor friend the indignity of 
a parish funeral. He again spoke to the clergyman who had been so 
kind, volunteering to pay half the expense of a modest private funeral 
himself, if the other half could be raised. The curate made no difficulty 
in meeting his views, and poor Sarah’s body was consigned to the 
grave with a respect and decency, which contributed greatly to soothe 
the sorrow the doctor felt on the occasion. 
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Alfred de Mussei. 


“ Durning the wars of the Empire, while their husbands were in Ger- 
many, the anxious wives brought into the world a generation ardent, 
pale, and nervous . . . . From time to time their blood-stained 
fathers appeared, pressed them to breasts bedizened with gold, then 
placed them down, and once more mounted their horses. ... . 

“ After the fall of the Emperor, these men, who had gone through 
so many battles, embraced their wives, grown thin with anxiety, and 
spoke of their youthful love. They looked at themselves in the 
fountains of their native town, and when they saw how old they were, 
how battered by the wars, they asked for their sons to close their eyes. 
The boys came back from school, and in their turn asked for their 
fathers, seeing no sabres, no cuirasses, no infantry, no cavalry. They 
were told that the war was over, that Cesar was dead, that in the 
antechambers of the consulates were hung up the portraits of Wel- 
lington and Blucher, with the words, Salvatoribus mundi! 

“Then, on a world in ruins, sat down a youth full of thought. 

“For fifteen years they had dreamed of the Moscow snows and the 
suns of Egypt. . . They looked abroad upon the earth—the sky, the 
streets, the roads—but all was empty, and in the distance sounded only 
the bells of the parish church. 

“On his throne was the King of France, looking here and there to 
see if a single bee was left in the tapestry: some heid out their hats 
to him and he gave them money; others showed him a crucifix, which 
he kissed . . .; others pointed to their old mantles, from which the 
bees were carefully taken out, and he gave them new ones. 

“The children looked on all this, thinking always to see the shade 
of Cxesar disembark at Cannes; but silence continued, and nothing 
floated in the sky but the paleness of the lilies. 

“When the boys spoke of glory, they said : ‘ Make yourselves priests.’ 
When they spoke of ambition: ‘ Make yourselves priests.’ When of 
hope, of love, of strength, of life: ‘ Make yourselves priests... . 

“Three elements then divided the life which offered itself to the 
young: behind them, a past for ever destroyed, still moving on its 
ruins, with all the fossils of the ages of absolutism; before them, the 
aurora of an immense horizon, the first bright rays of the future ; and 
between these two . . . something similar to the ocean which divides 
the Old Continent from the Young America—a surging sea, full of 
shipwrecks, traversed from time to time by a distant sail. . . the pre- 
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sent age, indeed, which separates the past from the future, which 
is neither one nor the other, but resembles both, and where one does 
not know, at each step, whether one is stepping on a seed of the 
future or a ruin of the past. 


“ Remained the present, the spirit of the age, and of the twilight 
which is neither day nor night: they found it seated on a bag of lime 
full of bones, wrapped in the mantle of selfishness, and shivering with 
mortal cold. 


“ This is what the soul said: 

“* Alas ! religion disappears : the clouds of the sky dissolve in rain : 
we have no longer any hope in any arm—not even two pieces of black 
wood for a cross at which to pray. The star of the future is hardly 
yet rising—it cannot leave the horizon; like the winter sun, its disk 
uppears with a stain of blood, which it has kept since 93. There is 
no longer any glory; there is no longer any love. Heavy is the 
darkness on the earth. And before the day dawns, we shall be dead ! 

“And then the body spoke : 

“* Man is born to make use of his senses : he has certain pieces, more 
or less, of yellow metal, by means of which he gains more or less 
respect. To eat, to drink, to sleep, is life. As for the ties which 
exist between men, friendship consists in lending money 
have a friend for whom one can go so far; and kinship is useful for 
inheritance ; love is an exercise of the body: the only intellectual 

enjoyment is is vanity ! 








a “ 


“The ‘ie aid : There i is nothing real but money ; let us enjoy and 
die? Those of moderate fortune said : ‘ There is nothing true but 
forgetfulness, all the rest is adream. Let us forget anddie!’ And the 
poor said: ‘ There is nothing real but misfortune, all the rest is a 
dream. Let us blaspheme and die!’ 

* All the antaeny of the present century comes from two causes: the 
people who 1] have ne sed through 93 and ’14, bear two wounds in 
their hearts. All which was, is no more: all which will be, is not 
yet! y>? 

Under these influences, detailed, it is true, with a poet’s vehemence 
and exaggeration, grew up Alfred de Musset, the writer of the words 
above. Itis the story of hisown youth. ‘There can be no doubt that he 
presents a faithful picture, though highly coloured, of the profound 
impression produced in his generation by the crash of the Empire. 
After glory had been the dream of France for a quarter of a century, 
they were taught that it was an unreal and a foolish dream ; as they 
arrived at the age when ambition, love, and honour spur on the soul to 
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noble aims, they found a cold system of repression, with the hated 
Jesuits barring every avenue. In their homes they learned the story 
of the Empire ; in the papers of the day they saw what France was. 
They fell back, disheartened, upon themselves ; infidelity, of the most 
pronounced type, became the fashion. “In the Colleges,” says 
De Musset, “ were heard conversations among the boys which would 
have startled Voltaire. Nothing sacred was spared, not even the holy 
Mystery of the Eucharist.” Pleasure became the only good ; money 
to purchase pleasure, the only object. With the Revolution of 1830, 
however, came a new lease of life and hope, and France, after fifteen 
years of sullen silence, awoke again. 

Alfred de Musset, the son of the well-known writer (Musset 
Pathay), and the brother of another, Paul de Musset, was born in 
1810. He distinguished himself at the Collége de Charlemagne by 
distancing his competitors ; but on leaving the college he found him- 
self irresistibly drawn to literature, to which he gave himself up with 
an ardour which never left him. Whatever else he was in his life, he 
was always an artist. He belonged, at first, to a small set of poets 
called, blasphemously enough, the Cénacle (Cuenaculum). Among 
them he wrote his Contes d’Espagne et d’Italie, which was published 
before he was twenty. No one has ever disputed the poetic merits of 
this volume; but it contains the gravest faults both of style and 
morality. Nothing is worthy of respect—nothing of admiration ; 
there are no bounds to passion; no laws of self-restraint ; none of 
religion. 

The influence of Byron is very clearly marked in these earlier 
poems, which have a kind of tumultuous splendour about them ; they 
record stories of man’s passion and woman's infidelity; they are 
written, says Sainte-Beuve, “ with more than man’s audacity, and 
with the effrontery of a page. It is Cherubin at a bal inasqué, playing 
at Don Juan.” In point of fact, the experience of the young poet 
was far below his command of verse; he uses language more than 
adequate to the deepest and strongest passions of manhood to express 
the calf-love of a boy. Among the pieces, however, is the quaint 
ballad to the Moon, which alone was sufficient to attract attention. 
And when the volume was published, Alfred de Musset could be 
nothing but a poet. His career was settled. He was one more 
added to the list of marvellous boys from whom the world expects so 
much. 

There are few incidents in his life, but his character, and the kind 
of life he led, may be well made out from his writings. Thus, 
the Confession dun Enfant du Sivele, from which the first long 
extract was made, gives us the story of a young man of genius and 
fortune, of keen and artistic susceptibilities, who, born under the 
influences we have described, leads at first a life of mere thoughtless 
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pleasures. In his mistress he thinks he possesses an angel. Filled 
with this belief, he lets the days go by in a kind of Fool’s Paradise of 
delight, which is rudely disturbed by the discovery of her infidelity. 
His idol shattered, his dream dispelled, there seems at first nothing 
left to live for, and he sinks into mere despair. From this he is 
rescued by his friend Desgenais, a cynic of the coldest kind, who 
lectures him on the folly of looking for any virtue, or any honour, 
and persuades him to seek forgetfulness in dissipation and debauchery. 
The death of his father forces him to go into the country. Here he 
forms the acquaintance of a Madame Brigitte Pierson, living the life 
of a sister of charity in the village. He becomes intimate with her: 
he relates all his history, concealing nothing. She, religious as she 
is, seems to find little to reprehend in his confession, and comforts 
him with hope. Presently, after a book of the most tender pastoral 
beauty, filled with the charm which only St. Pierre had ever 
known before how to pour over his writings—a sort of atmosphere of 
calm and peace, in which love, like a flower, easily grows and gradually 
unfolds its leaves—the expected result arrives, and in the arms of 
Madame Pierson the enfant du Siecle seeks again the jewel he has 
thrown away—the freshness and sweetness of pure love. Witha cynicism 
which one hardly expects, the writer makes Brigitte a rosé/7?—the 
maiden who has won the rose of virtue. And here the book should, 
artistically, have ended. 

As there can be no doubt that in writing the introduction to this 
book, De Musset attempted to describe the influences of his own 
childhood, so there can be none that in the scenes of Parisian life, so 
minutely drawn, so true that they must have been copied, not 
imagined, he described his own life during the first two or three 
years of his early manhood. In the part that follows—the liaison 
with Madame Pierson—we have an account written from his own 
point of view—an honourable and chivalrous one—in which he takes 
to himself all the blame of his celebrated relations with George Sand. 

It is impossible to speak of Alfred de Musset without dwelling 
upon this connection, which would, were it not for its influence not 
only on his life but on his works, properly belong to the Chronique 
Scandaleuse. It was of short duration, not lasting more than a twelve- 
month in all. Their acquaintance began in 1852. In the winter of 
1833-4 they went together to Italy ; here, after six months of travel, 
Alfred had a violent attack of cerebral fever, which nearly lost him his 
life. His companion nursed him through his illness, and then, im- 
mediately after his recovery, they parted, and Alfred came back to 
France alone. Rumour was of course busy with inventing reasons 
why they quarrelled, but for a time neither spoke. In the same year, 
however, there appeared in the Lettres dun Voyageur of George 
Sand, published in the Revwe des deux Mondes, a highly-coloured 
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and imaginative portrait, to which we shall presently recur, of the 
poet. Two years later came out De Musset’s Confession dun 
Enfant du Sivele, which, under feigned names and other situations, 
gave an account, most generous and even noble, of the wrongs in- 


- flicted by the poet himself. Thirteen years later, when he was dead, 


George Sand published her celebrated romance of Hile e¢ Lui, and 
this was followed, almost immediately, by Paul de Musset’s Lui e¢ 
Kile. Never was an amour treated with so much detail, and discussed 
from so many points of view. The two actors having had their say, 
a third person gives an account, as he says, from authentic sources, 
and the result is an insight into the character of both Alfred de 
Musset and George Sand which is extremely valuable. It is because 
the portrait of the poet can be drawn from these papers, and because 
the affair made so profound and lasting an impression on him, that 
we must notice an episode, in itself, judged from an English 
point of view, discreditable, which yet was the only time in his life 
when the influence of a mind as high as, or even higher than, his 
own, was brought to bear upon him. In the Confession, Brigitte 
Pierson comes upon the poet’s life like a ministering angel. She 
brings him consolation and hope; she soothes a spirit troubled with 
turbid memories; she draws out a genius which else might have slum- 
bered ; she bears with the poet’s wayward fancies; she follows his 
humours; she endures his petulance; she forgives his faults. Not 
only this: when she discovers that pity, more than love, is actuating 
her, she resolves to sacrifice her life to him, and, while she loves 
another, never to desist from her patient sufferance of all that he makes 
her endure while life remains. In that part of the work where their 
early friendship grows, she is the poet’s dream of what a woman may 
be; in the later part, she represents the image left on the poet’s 
heart of what George Sand was to him. And, in discussing his own 
conduct, he spares himself in nothing: he shows how suspicion and 
jealousy clouded his brain; in the tenderest moments of their love, 
there rises between him and his mistress the spectral remembrance of 
those love-mockeries of Paris. He hates himself for the past, because 
it spoils his present; he despises himself for the present, because in 
his selfish passion he makes its object suffer. Finally, when he re- 
solves to go, when he tears away the chains that have become part of 
his own flesh, and sees Brigitte depart, with her real love, he thanks 
God that of three bemgs who have suffered through his faults only 
one remains unhappy. 

Hille et Lui is written entirely from the woman’s point of view. There 
is none of that chivalrous self-sacrifice which made Alfred take to 
himself the whole blame: she deliberately makes him the guilty one, 
the first to break the bonds; he is represented, as doubtless he was, 
irritable, full of fancies, wayward, capricious ; one day he would rage 
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at her like a hurricane, and the next, forgetful of the things he had 
said, would overwhelm her with caresses. He would stay away for 
days and nights, and return moody, silent, and peevish; he took 
umbrage at a word, a gesture, a look; he interpreted everything ac- 
cording to his present mood; he was more changeable than an April 
day, more unstable than the ocean. Only, even while the writer is 
as it were exculpating herself by pouring reproach on her poor dead 
lover, we catch glimpses of her own character, which would seem 
almost to justify the savage attack made upon her by Paul de Musset. 
She, too, is jealous ; she, too, takes umbrage at a look ora gesture; she, 
as well as her lover, is capricious; she, almost at a word from him, 
transfers her affections to another; and when she first parts from 
Alfred, it is to marry her American. The truth appears to be that 
these two sensitive natures, both seeking what neither could give— 
repose for the soul—acted as a constant irritant one upon the other ; 
the few months they spent together was a time of perpetual torment, 
allayed by an ever renewed hope that, some day, would dawn the hour 
of rest and perfect confidence. ‘Two artists, they studied cach other, 
and it irritated both to be made the object of study. George Sand 
became Brigitte Pierson in her lover's book. He became Laurent de 
Fauvel in hers. ‘The man’s generosity is superior to the woman’s. 
Laurent is a contemptible, melodramatic self-tormentor ; he stamps, 
and raves, and shouts, without any cause at all; while his mistress is 
intended to be a saint, but is in reality the most odious of creatures, 
Brigitte Pierson, on the other hand, is a perfectly human, and some- 
times loveable creature, and had Alfred met with her, their tour in 
Italy would certainly have been prolonged. 

Paul de Musset’s book, Lui et Elle, is simply an attack on George 
Sand. It paints her throughout in colours too strong to be repro- 
duced here. The curious in the matter may read it. Doubtless, 
many of the incidents are true; but it only proves what might have 
been gathered from the other two books, that the ména ge of Mr. and 
Mrs. Naggleton would be a heaven of peace and comfort, compared 
with that of this ill-assorted pair. 

There are points of singular resemblance between the Confessions 
and Hille et Lui, which are yet not due to the resemblance of the 
story so much, as to the similarity of the impression produced by 
their union on two acutely sensitive minds. We have not space here 
to pick out these. One only may be mentioned, the curious night 
scene in the forest. The lovers wander and lose their way, in both 
books. ‘They resolve to pass the night where they find themselves. 
But the man, in telling the story, remembers only his mistress’s words 
of consolation and love, and how, with tears, they prayed together at 
a stone, under the calm light of the stars. “ Dieu merci,” he says, 
“depuis cette soirée, nous ne sommes jamais retournés «i cette roche, 
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c'est un autel qui est rest’ pur; c’est un des seuls spectres de ma vie 
qui soit encore vétu de blanc lorsqu’il passe devant mes yeux.” But 
the inexorable George tells a different story. In her we read how 
her love left her to wander alone, a prey to evil thoughts: how he 
was found, almost mad with fear and horror, because he had seen the 
Spectre of a man bent down with vices, staggering with drunkenness, 
pass out of the wood and come towards him, and how he looked in 
his face and saw—himself; and how the rest of the long night she 
followed him, with aching limbs, while he rushed from path to path, 
to escape the memory of what he had seen. Surely the former is the 
kindlier story, and were the latter true, which one does not believe, 
it would better have become the writer to hide a thing which she 
alone knew of. But Alfred’s story ¢s the true one: witness his sweet 
and touching lines, written on revisiting the forest. Could these 
have been penned had his memory of the night been the ghastly 
scene depictured by his mistress? 


I thought to suffer, but I hoped to weep, 
Daring once more this sacred wood to see: 
For here a buried memory hes asleep— 
O tomb most dear to me! 


1 oe % * * 


Let him pour forth regret, and sigh, and tear, 

Who kneels and prays beside a dead friend’s tomb : 
Within this forest all is life; and here 

No graveyard flowers bloom. 


Behold through yonder glade the gleaming moon: 
Trembles, fair Queen of Night, thy first faint ray : 
Yet see, how from the darkness rising soon, 
She drives the clouds away. 


And now the earth, still wet with recent rain, 
To meet thee forth her freshest perfumes shakes : 
So deep within my softened heart again, 
Calm—pure—my old love wakes. 


Where are they then—life’s sad and troubled dreams * 
All that has made me old seems past and o'er, 

And, only gazing on this vale, it seems 
[am a child once more, 


Oh! Time—oh! lightly flowing years—you bear 
Our load of fallen hopes and shattered powers : 

Yet moved with touch of pity, still you spare 
Our dead and faded flowers. 


Or see what George Sand wrote of him herself, but one year after 
their separation (Lettres d'un Voyageur ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 
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1834), and compare it with his portrait in Elle et Luc. It is written 
in that vague exaltation of style which is so common with the author : 


The power of your soul was wearisome: your thoughts were too vast: 
your desires too boundless: your weak shoulders bent under the weight of 
your genius. You sought in the unsatisfying pleasures of the world forget- 
fulness of those dreams not to be realized, of which you had glimpses from 
afar. But when fatigue had crushed the body, the soul awakened again 
more active, with a thirst more ardent. You left the arms of your mis- 
tresses to sigh before the virgins of Raphael. 


In vain you abjured the cult of virtue: you, who would have been the 
fairest of her young Levites; who would have ministered at her altars, 
singing her most holy chants on a golden lyre; and her white robe of 
modesty would have clothed your frail body with « sweeter grace than the 
cap and bells of folly. 

* * % * * 

You forgot your own greatness .... you threw pcle-méle into the 
abyss all the gems of the crown that God had placed on your brow, the 
strength, the beauty, the genius, and even the innocence of your age. 

* * %* * * * 

Meanwhile you pursued your own songs, sublime and bizarre, now 
cynical and fiery, like an ode of antiquity, now chaste and sweet, like the 
prayer of a child. Lying on roses of the earth, you dreamed of those roses 
of Eden which never wither, and while breathing the ephemeral perfume 
of pleasure, you spoke of that eternal incense which the angels offer at the 
steps of the throne of God. You had breathed it, this incense? You had 
gathered them, these eternal roses? Had you, then, preserved from the 
land of the poets vague and delicious memories which prevented you from 
being satisfied with the vain pleasures of this world ?” 


th ok * * 


‘The literary life of Alfred de Musset is divided in two by this 
episode. It severed him from his old style; it gave birth to his new. 
Nisen from those low levels, where, as George Sand says, he lay on 
earthly roses and dreamed of heavenly ones, he abandoned for ever 
the lurid splendours which had once lit up his poetry and showed the 
depths of his moral degradation. Two poems, of his earlier style, 
stand out pre-eminent, not only from the rest of his works, but also 
from the literature of the day. In sweetness of expression, and in 
power, Rolla and Namouna, especially the former, stand unrivalled. 
Rolla is a tale which may be read, but can hardly be told. The hero 
gives himself three years of life; three years, that is, which his money 
will last him. At the end of that time he will commit suicide. The 
last night comes—the last morning. He tells his companion that he 
has to kill himself—because there is no more money. And then 
Marie—poor, lost Marie!—Marie of only fifteen years, who is not 
guilty because innocence was impossible for her, whom the poet paints 
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in verse as charming as anything in Byron—this rosebud growing on 
a dunghill—offers—but read the lines themselves : 





Ruiné? ruiné? vous n’avez pas de mére ? 
Pas d’amis ? de parents ? personne sur la terre ? 

: Vous voulez vous tuer ? pourquoi vous tuez vous ?” 
Elle se retourna sur le bord de sa couche. 
‘ Jamais son doux regard n’avait été si doux. 
Deux ou trois questions flotterént dans sa bouche: 
Mais, n’osant pas les faire, elle s’en vint poser 
Sa téte sur la sienne et lui prit un baiser. 
Je voudrais pourtant vous & faire une demande,” 
Murmura-t-elle enfin ; “moi, je n’ai pas d’argent. 
Et sit6t que j’en ai ma mere me le prend, 

Mais j’ai mon collier d’or, veux tu que je le vende ? 
Tu prendras ce qu'il vaut, et tu Piras jouer.” 

Zolla lui répondit par un léger sourire, 
Il prit un flacon noir qu’il vida sans rien dire. 
Puis se penchant sur elle, il baisa son collier. 
Quand elle souleva sa téte appesantie, 
Ce n’était déji plus qu’un étre inanimé, 
Dans ce chaste baiser son ami était partie, 
Et pendant un moment, tous deux avaient aimé. 


Love comes in death—but what a love! And the last thoughts of 
the ruined libertine are softened by a girl’s self-sacrifice. 

Alfred de Musset, like his own Don Juan of Namouna, sought at 
first an ideal love which could not be found. He wandered— 


f Asking the forest, ocean, lake, and plain; 
i The morning breezes always—every where— 
F The mistress of his soul: his hope: his prayer. 


Taking for bride a dream, unreal and vain, 
Searching a human hecatomb to gain 
His God, if only he might find it there. 


George Sand taught him what human love might be, if not what 
it was. The knowledge saddened, but sobered him. Henceforth his 
verse is grave and subdued, and the early extravagances disappear. 
George Sand, too, gave him a certain elevation of thought, which 
was wanting in him at first, and the four pieces entitled La Nuit 
de Mai,—d Aoit,—d Octobre,—de Decembre, show his genius at the 
highest point it ever reached. They represent his soul at rest; they 
are sad, but resigned; open, almost as much as Wordsworth, to the 
influences of Nature; he fills these poems with the air of the season, 
while he sits in the night and listens to the voice of his Muse. 

She reproaches him with his apathy (La Nuit @Aoit), Why is 
her poet silent ? 


Ami, de ton oubli nous mourrons toutes deux, 
Et son parfum léger, comme Voiseau qui vole, 
Avec mon souvenir s’enfuira dans les ciewx. 
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To which he makes reply : 





To night, as through the fields I passed, 
I saw a hedge-flower on the way ; 
A wild briar blossom fading fast, 
And soon to fall; beside it lay 
A young bud trembling on the bough— 
I watched the petals bursting through, 
The young flower is the fairer now, 
So man is; new, and ever new. 


“Alas!” says his muse; “always a man: always tears: always 
struggles ... My beloved, thou art no more a poet. Life is wasted 
in an inconstant dream, and woman’s love changes and dissipates into 
tears the treasures of thy soul.” 

Returns the poet : 


Down in the valley as I stood, 
I marked how, high above her nest, 
A bird was singing, but her brood 
Lay dead in an eternal rest. 
And yet she sang to greet the morn. 
Then weep no more, my muse; for so 
God still remains, all else forlorn, 
Our God above—our hope below. 


It is next to impossible, without giving the whole poem, to convey 
any adequate idea either of its thought or of its beauty. There is the 
double source of inspiration: the poet, on the one hand, saddened 
with his memories; his muse, on the other, filling him with new im- 
pulses, opening his heart to the influences of Nature, and urging him 
to fresh effort. The contest is between the certain past and the 
possible future: one half of his soul speaks to the other half: the 
voice of hope remonstrates with the voice of sorrow; and while we 
read the lines the air is resonant with the music of his thought. 
There is a certain defect in all this retrospective verse, that the eflect 
sdmetimes produced by it is as of an unreality, a theatrical pose. 
This is, perhaps, partly caused by the foolish illustrations in bad 
editions, where we always see a youth with clenched fist and hand 
clasped to his brow, urged on by an excessively plain female in white, 
who seems to suggest an elopement through the clouds. Such verse 
as De Musset’s should remain entirely in the imagination: every 
effort—even the best—to personify, to embody a mood of thought, is 
fatal to the poem ; it becomes at once unreal, exaggerated, banale. 

In the four ‘ Nights’ Alfred de Musset, then only twenty-six, 
reached his highest point. He was a flower that blossomed early. 
The poet of youth, his verse has no manhood, and after the production 
of these pieces he never reached quite the same level. At thirty years 
of age Heine said of him that he was a young man “d’un bien beau 
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passé,” a cruel mot, which yet was true. He was only thirty when he 
wrote to a friend : 

J’ai perdu ma force et ma vie 

Et mes amis et ma gaieté: 

J’ai perdu jusqu’d la fiérté, 

Qui faisait croire 4 mon géme. 

He did not desire, he said, to live beyond the age of Raphael and 
Mozart. Death, however, does not always come to those who pray for 
it. Alfred de Musset lived till the year 1857, when he died suddenly 
of heart disease at forty-seven years old. There is nothing to say 
about his life but what has been said. He lived: he loved: he wrote: 
he grew prematurely old: he died. This is his history. He was 
received into the French Academy in 1852, and he held for many 
years, interrupted by the Revolution of 1848, the post of librarian to 
the Minister of the Interior. His portraits show a face of singular 
beauty: the features cold and clear cut, the forehead high, narrow, 
and rather receding—the forehead which belongs rather to the imagi- 
native than to the reflective faculty—the forehead of feeling rather 
than of strength. 

His name has been lately a good deal in men’s mouths in consequence 
of the revival of his Rhin Allemand. This little piece, of course quite 
fugitive, written in half an hour, in questionable taste, and as an 
impromptu answer to Becher’s poem, is not to be considered as at all 
illustrating De Musset’s style, which has, at least, nothing of bravado 
or braggadocio. 

But he has other claims upon us. He was not only a poet: he was 
also a novelist and a dramatic author. His novels, over the most 
important of which we have already lingered long enough, have 
obtained some admirers. For our own part, we can only find one, 
the Confession dun Enfant du Sicele, worthy of special admiration. 

The others, which are not without grace, but which appear to us to 
have been greatly overrated, are chiefly of Parisian life, of grisettes, of 
young students, of passing amourettes, and the like, skimming lightly 
enough over the surface of things, but all containing passages of that 
refinement peculiar to French novelists, and especially to De Musset, 
in which, by a single touch, he seems to convey what would take us a 
page of explanation and illustration. Is it that the Frenchman trusts 
more to the intelligence of his readers, and that we believe in the 
stupidity of ours? Very marked, too, in De Musset’s heroes is a kind 
of seljishness quite unlike the British type, which comes possibly from 
his desire, common to all his countrymen, to represent his characters 
as strong and self-reliant. France, like a woman, loves a strong man. 
The ideal Frenchman is he who stands in the centre of the universe 
with folded arms, against whom the tempests beat in vain, but for 
whom the showers fall and the sun shines. And free from religion as 
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was De Musset, he was yet filled with that simple faith which we, children 
of Puritans, can hardly understand, that the heart may be at any time 
cleansed with prayer, and that an act of worship such as he and his 
mistress performed at the rock in the forest—spontaneous, simple, 
tearful—is worth more than many church services. 

It is with real relief that we turn to say just two words on his 
charming plays. These are, indeed, perfect in their way. Every- 
where, except in the theatre, De Musset is theatrical. Everywhere, 
except on the stage, he poses. Here alone he is simple, unaffected, 
natural. His stage is the salon, and he keeps those grand passions 
that rend his bosom for his study, as a gentleman should. The salon 
is sacred to society, and De Musset’s plays are plays of society. In 
some of them there is not any plot at all. Thus, in J] faut qu'une 
porte soit ouverte ou fermée, the dramatis persone are two—the Count 
and the Marquise. ‘There is nothing in the piece, but it is pleasant 
and amusing. There is hardly a single point from beginning to end, 
but all the talk is good ; it is like the pleasant chat of a running call 
between friends. Here is some of it : 


Count. I don’t know when I shall cure myself of my awkwardness. I 
always forget that your day is Tuesday. Every day that I want to see you 
it seems Tuesday. 

Marq. Have you anything to say ? 

Count. No... but if I had it would be no use, for I suppose you will 
have your usual swarm of callers in a few minutes....... I am horribly 
out of temper to-day. Itissocold..... (A bell rings.) There is the first 
caller. I must go. (Opens the door.) Itis only a little girl—a blanchisseuse, 
I suppose, or something—— 

Marq. Something, indeed ? It is my bonnet that you call only something. 
Well, then, shut the door. There is a horrible draught. 

Count. They say that you are thinking of marrying again . . . and that 
M. Camus comes here very often 

Marq. Shall I tell you what they say of you? ... Unfortunately it is 
too true. 

Count. Whatisitthen? You want tofrighten me. ... Explain, madam. 

Marq. Not at all—it is your own business. 

Count. (Sitting down again.) I entreat you, madam. You are the only 
person in the world whose opinion has any weight with me. 

Marq. One of the persons, you mean, I suppose. 

Count. No, madam, I said the person. 

Marq. Ah! ciel. You are going to make a phrase. 

Count. Not at all—you laugh at everything; but, sincerely, could it he 
possible that after knowing you for a year, seeing you every day, made as 
you are, with your esprit, your grace, your beauty 

Marg. But you are making a declaration—— 

Count. If it were a declaration ? 








Marq. Well, I am going to a ball this evening, where, I daresay, I shall 
hear more; but my health does not permit me to hear these things twice 
aday. (A ring at the door—Count rises.) 
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Count. Another ring. I must run away—(goes to window). No; it is only 
another little girl. Another bonnet, I suppose. 
Marq. Do shut the door. You are freezing me. (Count sits down agdin.) 


: There is not much in this kind of commonplace, but the piece 
consists of nothing else. The Count goes on opening the door to go 
away, and coming back. He renews his declaration ; there is a little 
coquetry; and he gets accepted. Nota single incident of any kind: 
no comic business—nothing but a morning call, prolonged by bad 
weather outside, and a middle-aged gentleman’s declaration of love to 
a widow. It is all as real as one of Mr. Trollope’s novels. 

De Musset’s plays are all good. The Caprice—a perfectly deli- 
cious little play, with three actors, turning on the faintest cloud of 
conjugal jealousy, delicate, and perfectly well-bred—the Chandelier, 
and On ne badine pas avec [TAmour—are perhaps the best. The 
second of these has passages of great power. Falling short of the 
highest excellence, to which the poor poet could never reach, they are 
perfect as examples where delicacy of expression and thought are 
better than strength of situation. 

We English read French poetry so little, give so little heed to the intel- 
lectual history of our neighbours, that we hardly know of the ambitions 
and aims of De Musset and his contemporaries. Nor is there room here 
to talk of them. They were the successors of the great leaders in the 
Romantic school. Their revolt against the classical canons, headed by 
: Chateaubriand, by Lamartine, by Victor Hugo, was successful, inas- 
| much as it poured warmth and life into the cold marble image to 
{ which the French had transformed their Muse for more than two 
hundred years ; but, like all else in France, except material prosperity, 
the progress of this literary movement has been stopped of late years. 
Alfred de Musset had plenty of imitators, but he has no disciples. He 
was one of those who would build a house without counting the cost, 
and he could not carry out his plans when he had laid his foundations. 
His ideas were greater than his powers: and these were sapped by 
excesses. Hence an unsatisfied feeling remains after reading him. 
In youth he is of such magnificent promise; in manhood of such 
small performance. Jolla, Namouna, Don Paez, form a portico 
F which should have led to a vast and splendid temple ; but they stand 
: before a little shrine on which the poet has laid a single, simple offer- 
ing—the volume of his four ‘ Night’ pieces, and half a dozen others. 

Let those who read him, catch first the charm of the former, and then, 

remembering what are the key-notes to the history of his life, on which, 

perhaps, we have dwelt too long, read his novels and his earlier poems. 

The world, which hoped too much from him, has been disappointed. 

{ But there are poems written by him as good as the ‘ Meditations’ of 
H Lamartine, and better perhaps than the best things of Victor ns 
i ale 
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A Modern Vendetta. 


Cuarter I. 

THE WRONG, 
Many persons are under the impression that I have scen better days. 
But they are mistaken. I have had to earn my own livelihood since 
I was 16, and I did so for some years as English teacher at Madame 
Vaillant’s boarding-school, in a large and dull square in the vicinity 
of Hyde Park. 

I am now Lady Superintendent of Dr. Spalding’s female lunatic 
asylum, and the position I stand in with regard to the patients under 
my charge is, in certain respects, not unlike my former position 
with regard to Madame Vaillant’s pupils, or “ young friends,” as she 
preferred to call them, though she barely knew them by sight, for 
her’s was a truly fashionable establishment. She did the dressing and 
the talking, the parent—wheedling and bill-enhancing part of the 
business, and did it very skilfully, chiefly aided by her unimpeachable 
Parisian accent, and her unexceptionable English connection. The 
drudges did all the rest, and I was one of them,—the hardest-worked 
of them all. I had to watch and control, by fear, reason, coaxing, or 
cajolery, twenty-five girls, of all sorts of tempers and dispositions, 
some good, some bad, but more than either indifferent. My present 
charge is less onerous if it is more sad, and it is far less solitary. I 
wonder if any one in the world combines less enjoyment of society, 
with less enjoyment of solitude, than the “teacher” in a girls’ board- 
ing-school,—the governess, who is not of the “ parlour” coterie, who is 
always with the school girls, but not of them, unlike the pupil-teacher 
or the mutual accommodation young lady, who teaches what she 
knows very little about, in consideration of being taught something of 
which she knows less. 

Friendships between the girls and the governesses at Madame Vail- 
lant’s were discouraged for prudential reasons. Only in one instance 
was I tempted to run counter to this tacit understanding. It was in 
the case of Helen Manners, whom I nursed through an illness which 
lasted the whole length of the summer vacation in her second year at 
Madame Vaillant’s. Helen was the daughter of a gentleman of 
moderate fortune in Berkshire. Her mother was dead. Her father 
was a good, odd sort of man, fond of studious pursuits, and, beyond 
believing that his daughter required a good education, and—on the 
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word of a neighbouring squire’s lady, who had been “finished” in 
French and dancing there—that she could have it at Madame Vail- 
lant’s, I never could discover that he had any notion of the girl's 
requirements or tastes, or that he understood her in any way. It 
seemed to me that in reality Helen was nearly as lonely as I, who 
had not a relative in the world, to my knowledge, except a cousin, 
who had procured me the place I held in Madame Vaillant’s esta- 
blishment, and informed me that if, for any reason, I should happen 
to lose it I had nothing farther to look for from him. 

When Helen’s illness commenced, her father came up to town, and 
was very unhappy about her, and exceedingly uncomfortable,—a state 
of things which he made us share at the school, until he was con- 
vinced that his daughter was in no danger, was carefully nursed, and 
that he could do no good by remaining away from home. Helen was 
to be sent to Wharton as soon as she should be able to go, and he 
went away tolerably satisfied. Those few weeks made a great 
difference in my life, and in my way of looking at things. I never 
had loved any one before; I loved Helen Manners now. I never had 
cared particularly that any one should love me, and now I prized this. 
girl’s affection as the best of treasures. It was not a healthy frame 
of mind, I dare say, the chances were so very many against my 
retaining that treasure. 

I was 24 and Helen was 17, and well on in her “ finishing,” when I 
discovered how unlike the mere schoolgirl I had esteemed her she 
was. We had several foreigners in the school, for Madame Vaillant’s 
“ connection” told both ways, and many of the girls, English and 
foreign, were handsome; but not one was so handsome as Helen 
Manners. Not one had a figure like hers,—tall, slender, pliant, 
graceful, with a natural ease and dignity which nothing, not even the 
dancing and deportment-lessons, could spoil. Among all those pretty 
faces there was not a face like hers,—so sweet and candid, so fair and 
pure, with a wide white forehead and finely-cut features, with large 
grey eyes, trustful and true, just interpreters of a mind which thought 
no evil and knew no guile. She was popular with all the subordi- 
nates, as a girl who never “tells tales,” never “ gives herself airs” or 
gives other people trouble, is sure to be; and therefore, when it was 
found that she had ‘“ pronounced ” for me, in schoolgirl fashion, there 
was no mischief-making, no interference; every one liked her too 
much to vex her, and no one liked me enough to be jealous on my 
account. Helen declared she had not the least notion of going home 
just as the school had re-assembled. She much preferred to remain 
until she should go home in the spring for good. I demurred a little 
on account of her papa, but she assured me I need not. She would 
make it all right with her papa. She did so, and it was settled 
according to her wishes. 
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“Six long delightful months before us, Florence!” (she called me 
Miss Bertram in school time but by my name in private), “all to 
ourselves; and then I have such a charming scheme in my head 
for you.” 

“Don’t scheme about me, dear. My line in life is very plain and 
easy to be seen. I shall superintend an endless succession of ‘young 
friends,’ until Madame Vaillant retires from business, and hands, me 
over, with a good character and the fixtures, to her successors.” 

“No you won't,” said Helen, with a solemn nod of her head, “I 
feel there’s something very different in the future for you, and that 
you and I are never to be far apart.” 

When the school reassembled after the Midsummer vacation Madame 
Vaillant was enabled and disposed to boast of a new pupil, whose 
relatives were highly distinguished and whose talents were said to be 
remarkable. The young lady was German by birth, and her relatives 
were important people in the diplomatic world ; probably, I thought, 
more richly endowed with rank than with fortune, or Faustina von 
Dornberg would not have been sent to even so select a boarding- 
school. 

“T am longing to know what you think of her,” said Helen to me, 
on the evening of Mademoiselle von Dornberg’s arrival (the French 
prefix was insisted upon, I do not know why). “She has the strangest 
face I ever saw, and I cannot make up my mind whether it is beautiful 
or repulsive. I am so sorry Madame kept you to make up the books ; 
I should have liked you to see her presenting the Dornberg to the 
girls, It was like a court ceremony, I’m sure. And anything like 
her composure !—the Dornberg’s I mean. She just made a general 
courtesy, and walked to her place, as if she was everybody’s acknow- 
ledged superior—she certainly looks like it—and began to talk German 
to Fraiilein Hirsch before Madame was out of the room.” 

“ She is self-possessed, then—has no school-girl gaucheries about 
her ?” 

“ Not the least. I daresay she has been placed here because she is 
too much of a woman for her age, and they want to keep her back a 
little, until she regularly comes out. Come along; it’s just tea-time. 
I do so want you to see her, and make up my mind for me as to 
whether I am to like her or not.” 

In a few minutes I had seen Faustina von Dornberg, and my mind 
was rapidly made up. J neither liked nor admired her, though she 
took my attention, and held it, with unpleasant tenacity. As I looked 
at her I felt a strange conviction that I had seen her before, not with 
my bodily eyes, but in an inexplicable mental vision, connecting itself 
vaguely with some uneasiness, almost fear. Perhaps I had dreamed 
of her. At all events, when Faustina von Dornberg, standing in her 
place at the tea-table, bowed to me with grave politeness, I knew her 
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face—a pale face, with small, sharp, fine features, with a complexion 
so colourless that the veins showed in the skin, like the streaks in 
mother-of-pearl. There was no colour, except in the thin lips, which 
were so intensely red that the small white teeth had a blueish tinge as 
they shone between them. The eyes were very light in colour, neither 
large nor bright, uncertain and rapid in their glances, and almost 
shadeless, so scanty were the eyelashes, and the eyebrows were hardly 
perceptible. The hair was profuse, silky, and red. Not auburn, or 
“ dead-gold,” or “ russet-leaf,” or any of the fine things which modern 
painters and modern novelists have invented to persuade the world 
that defects are beauties. Red hair, beautiful as to texture, and won- 
derful in quantity, with a very becoming wave in it, and admirably 
dressed, to set off her odd appearance, added to the effect of the total 
absence of colour in Faustina von Dornberg’s face. The beauty of her 
throat and hands, enhanced by the soft swans-down trimming of her 
perfectly-fitting dress of bright blue silk, I instantly admitted. 

Two or three times during that evening I was aware that Made- 
moiselle von Dornberg was studying my appearance as closely as I had 
observed hers; and, though her manner was exceptionally respectful, 
and I had no tangible reason for thinking so, I was as convinced that 
she disliked me as I was conscious that I disliked her. 

“Well,” said Helen, when we found an opportunity of exchanging 
our opinions, “is she not strange—is she not fascinating ?” 

“Certainly not to me,” I replied; “on the contrary, she is 
repellant.” 

“ Wait till to-morrow, and you'll find that’s all gone off. I thought 
so at first ; but now I think she is the most charming girl I ever met 
in my life. And how beautifully she is dressed !” 

“ How absurdly, for a school-girl! I didn’t like her, though I cannot 
exactly tell why. There is something wrong about her, and I will 
find it out.” 

Thenceforth, among my numerous avocations, I contrived to study 
Faustina von Dornberg closely, actuated, not by curiosity only, but, in 
addition, by displeasure and uneasiness, caused by the fascination she 
had for Helen Manners, and the unbounded affection which my dear 
girl evinced for her. I was not inspired by jealousy ; I neither wished 
nor expected that Helen’s feclings towards me should be so exclusive 
as mine for her, and [ had nothing to complain of personally. But 
my first impression of I’austina von Dornberg clung to me permanently. 
I had seen her in a dream, a vision; had been warned of her in some 
strange, inexplicable fashion, that was not, and yet was, in and of my 
actual life; and I knew she boded ill to Helen. My conviction that 
there was something wrong about her remained unshaken ; but I did 
not discover what that something was. 

Helen Manners was not the only person whom Faustina von 
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Dornberg fascinated. She had a little court of admiring satellites, of 
which she was the sovereign. Her dress, rich, varied, and always 
unsuitable; her jewelry, of which she had a profusion, quaint in 
fashion, and of considerable value; her titled foreign visitors, her 
formed manners, her stories of life “abroad,” and her importance 
with Madame Vaillant, would have been enough to have secured her 
supremacy over the little world she lived in, which did not differ 
much from the great world outside it, after all. But she had other 
means than these at her command. She could be the most delightful 
of companions, but she also could be the most oppressively disagree- 
able. No one in the house was quite free from her influence. They 
who did not love, feared her. She continued to puzzle me, not 
only by her ways and her disposition, but by certain circumstances 
connected with her. Why did her relatives pay Madame Vaillant 
double the sum paid for the other pupils? I knew they did so 
because I kept the accounts, Madame not being strong in arithmetic. 
The only explanation she ever hinted at was, that association with 
young persons was considered particularly good for Mademoiselle von 
Dornberg,—which was no ree at all. Again, why did she not 
care for any of these relatives? They visited her, they sent her 
handsome presents, but she had not the least affection for any one of 
them. These things puzzled me. As for her own disposition, I soon 
knew it to be bad. She was treacherous, cold-hearted, and, though 
not openly, doggedly obstinate, she was capable of persistence and. 
resolution, such as I never saw in any other woman. When I had 
made up my mind that her chief characteristics were incredible perti- 
nacity, and a quiet vindictiveness which never failed to exact suffering 
in proportion to the offence, from anyone who chanced to cross her 
humour, I ought not to have been far from divining the truth about 
Faustina von Dornberg. 

There never was much contact between her and me. She avoided 
me from the first ; and, only that the notion seemed too absurd—for 
what had she to fear ?—I should have believed that she was afraid of 
me. It may been only dislike which her restless glance sometimes 
expressed when I caught her looking furtively at me; but I have 
seen the same look in eyes, since then, which J know are turned upon 
me in suspicious fear. My idea that Faustina von Dornberg feared 
me had one strong confirmation. Helen Manners was devoted to her, 
with the foolish, slavish sort of affection which one sees sometimes 
among, school-girls, and which rarely, even in the form of moderate 
friendship, survives separation. But Faustina never tried to alienate 
her from me, never interfered between us, or trenched upon our mutual 
relation for a moment. She was very clever in many ways, but in 
none did she show more ability than in her skilful steering clear 
of me. 
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At Easter in the following year Helen .Manners left Madame 
Vaillant’s school, and realised her favourite scheme by taking me with 
her. I was engaged to reside at Wharton, in the double capacity of com- 
panion to Helen and amanuensis to her father, whose sight was failing, 

Every one was sorry to part with Helen, but I do not think any 
one cared much for my departure. A strange governess would be a 
pleasant novelty, and school-girls are peculiarly alive to such a prospect. 
I did not blame them; I was very glad to get away. Helen's affec- 
tionate heart was full of grief ; but she had two consolations : one was 
my company, the other I was not aware of until our journey had 
commenced, when, drying her tears, she said : 

“Tt is some comfort that Faustina and I are to meet soon. She leaves 
at Midsummer, and is going on a visit to Baroness L ’s in the 
autumn. She has a beautiful place near Wharton. Papa knows her, 
and she has promised to ask me to her parties. 

* * *s * 





We led a happy life at Wharton; a life in whose ease and quiet, 
whose refinement and recreation, I revelled, more fully than Helen. 
She was less released than I was, for I had never entertained a hope of 
having my life of subordinate teaching and wardrobe surveillance 
terminated or even varied. I liked my occupations and my learned 
and gentle employer, and the country was an unvarying delight to 
me. I went out a good deal with Helen, in the close neighbourhood 
of Wharton, but, of course, not to Mollance,—a fine place, occupied by 
Baron L , 2 leading member of an important embassy, but which 
was the property of a non-resident English nobleman. The Baroness 
kept her word. Miss Manners was invited with her father to all the 
autumn parties at Mollance, and occasionally on visits of some days’ 
duration. 

From the second of these visits she returned peculiarly elated. The 
house had been full of company, principally foreigners, and everything 
had been gay and delightful,—the weather delicious for morning 
rides on horseback and afternoon walks, the people in the house 
charmingly assorted, and the Baroness an unequalled hostess. Such 
music and dancing every evening, and even charades! Helen had 
never seen anything so clever as Sir Charles Charteris’s ¢mpromptu 
acting—and a young Prussian baron, a cousin of the Baroness, was 
the finest singer she had ever heard. All this, and much more, she 
told me on the evening of her return, and when her delighted 
description came to a pause she added: “ But, like the children, I 
have kept the best bit to the last! Who do you think has arrived at 
Mollance, and was the life and soul of the house, captivating all the 
men and outshining all the women ?” 

“T allow for your absurd exaggeration, Helen, and suppose you 
mean Mademoiselle von Dornberg.” 
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“Yes; Ido mean Faustina. She is handsomer than ever, and so 
quaintly and richly dressed! and everybody is wild about her! It is 
no absurd exaggeration at all. And she asked for you so kindly! 
You really must try and be glad to see her, when she comes over 
to luncheon on Monday, for my sake.” 

I had almost forgotten Faustina von Dornberg, but, as Helen 
spoke, the old feelings of repulsion and vague dread came over me. 
The Baroness had been kind enough to express a wish to see Wharton 
in its autumn beauty, had, in fact, invited herself and a few of her 
guests to luncheon there on the ensuing Monday, and Helen was 
much pleased but a little embarrassed. “ Above all, I am glad that 
you should see these people,” she said; “ it does seem so ridiculous 
and so hard that you, who share half my life, should know nothing 
about the other half.” 

“ Never mind that, Helen,” I replied ; “ it is a part of the fitness of 
things.” 

The party from Mollance arrived, the Baroness, another lady, and 
Faustina von Dornberg, escorted by Sir Charles Charteris, and Baron 
Albrecht von Arnheim, the musical cousin of whom Helen had 
spoken. ‘They were gay, fashionable, handsome, happy people to all 
appearance; but I gave them little of my attention, which I reserved 
for Faustina. Her repellant beauty was more than ever remarkable, 
and since I observed in her an inexplicable avoidance of me, I deli- 
berately tried to force her, by dint of steadfast looking at her, to meet 
my eye, but I never succeeded. She was in high spirits, and demon- 
stratively affectionate to Helen, but I became aware of two facts before 
the long visit came to an end. Faustina von Dornberg, was doing her 
best to captivate Sir Charles Charteris, and Baron von Arnheim was 
watching her, with, I had an instinctive conviction, some sense like my 
own of puzzled curiosity and aversion. Helen’s girlish admiration of 
her friend was unrestrained, and I noticed that the young German 
observed her also closely, and I thought drew a favourable comparison 
between her fair, dignified, feminine beauty, so harmonious and so 
home-like, and the fantastic, remarkable, restless appearance of 
Faustina. Her dress, as usual, was extravagantly rich, composed of 
emerald green velvet bordered with superb fur; but it suited her to 
perfection. 

Sir Charles Charteris was a very handsome man of eight and twenty. 
We knew all about him at Wharton, as all the neighbourhood did, for 
his property was near Mr. Manners’ modest demesne, and though he 
passed most of his time abroad he came there occasionally. His 
mother resided habitually at Charteris Manor. Sir Charles had 
many claims to be considered interesting in the neighbourhood. The 
fact that it was understood he intended to marry “ for love,” was one 
of them, for large fortunes did not abound in that part of the 
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country. I don’t suppose he ever said so, and I do not know who said 
it for him, but it was believed, and’ on ‘this, the first occasion of my 
seeing Sir Charles Charteris, I believed it, and I formed an idea that 
the woman whom he should marry for love would be a happy wife. I 
fancied him a decided man, with perhaps a somewhat stern temper, but 
a man to be much beloved and honoured. 

It seemed strange to me that Faustina von Dornberg, who was so 
clever, should fail to‘perceive that the efforts she was making, plainly 
with the concurrence of the Baroness, for the captivation of Sir Charles, 
were thrown away. I saw it, 1 am sure Von Arnheim saw it, and 
even Mr. Manners said afterwards: 

“ T don’t think your odd-looking little friend will carry off Charteris, 
Nelly.” 

Helen was the only one of the party who did not see what Faustina 
was aiming at. When we told her, she only said she was quite sure 
no man could resist Faustina, if she really made up her mind to win 
him. “ You know, Florence,” she added, “‘ whatever Faustina chose 
to do at school, she always did. I never knew her to give up any 
point, little or great; and I am certain she is not changed in that 
respect.” Then, with a little sigh, Helen turned the conversation on 
the manners of the Baroness and the music of Von Arnheim. 

We saw a good deal of Sir Charles; Charteris within the ensuing 
fortnight. He was staying at Charteris Manor, and after his third or 
fourth visit to Wharton I acquired a happy certainty that Faustina 
von Dornberg had no share in the attraction which drew him thither. 
She had arrived on her promised visit to Helen, and, whether blinded 
by vanity or misled by ambition, or incapable from some other cause 
of seeing the facts before her eyes, I do not know, but she did not, or 
would not see that the much-coveted prize, Sir Charles Charteris’ 
heart, had fallen to the lot of the gentle, unassuming Helen. I was 
perfectly happy in the conviction that it was so. I knew that Helen 
loved him, though no one but myself could have made the discovery, 
he less than any one. That Faustina should be disappointed, and 
would probably be enraged, did not interfere with my satisfaction. I 
disliked and distrusted her, and that Helen’s interference with her 
projects would have the effect of separating the two girls effectually 
increased my gladness. I was content with my own certainty, in no 
hurry for Sir Charles to speak. 

One fine, bright, crisp day in December, I had been writing in Mr. 
Manners’ library, and was about to join Helen, Faustina, and Sir 
Charles Charteris, whom I had heard announced some time before, at 
luncheon, when I saw two figures passing the bay window which 
terminated the room and looked out upon the lawn. They were 
Helen and Sir Charles, and I did not need to look at them again, in 
order to be sure that he had spoken. The triumph and delight in his 
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face, the embarrassed happiness in hers, were ample confirmation. I 
remained where I was; they returned to the house, and presently Sir 
Charles rode away. During luncheon, Helen was silent and absent, 
but she looked happy and beautiful. Mr. Manners was profoundly 
unconscious, Faustina was sullen and disturbed. I had not long to 
wait for the confidence which I expected. Helen took me to her 
room, and told me all her happy news. Sir Charles was to come to 
Mollance on the following morning to speak to Mr. Manners. Helen 
asked me, in conclusion, to contrive that she should have some time to 
herself. Would I look after Faustina for her? I readily undertook 
to do so, wondering whether she was quite unconscious of that young 
lady’s interest in the matter of our discourse. I even went back and 
asked Helen whether she would like me to tell Mademoiselle von 
Dornberg what had occurred ? She replied, that she would be very 
much pleased by my doing so, as she had never talked much with 
Faustina about Sir Charles. 

I found Mademoiselle von Dornberg in the drawing-room. Her 
face was of a more deadly white than usual, and its expression was 
strange to me. She was sitting on a large sofa, squeezed into a 
corner of it, and unemployed. She was the first to speak : 

“ Why did Sir Charles Charteris go away? I expected to see him 
at luncheon ?” 

I answered her, with a not very successful assumption of ease and 
gaiety. “ You will see him to-morrow, and every day after, I suspect. 
T have a charming piece of news for you. Sir Charles has proposed 
to our dear Helen, and she has accepted him.” 

In an instant, with a sound like-a growl, and a wide heave of the 
nostrils, she sprang upon me and clutched my throat with her hands. 
Her face, still deathly white, was close to me, and her faintly-coloured 
eyes glared with fury into mine, as, in the utter suddenness of the 
attack, she bore me down and pushed me back against the wall. This 
was, however, only for an instant. I am a tall strong woman, of 
taut nerves and cool temper, and I had her hands torn from my throat 
and gripped by the wrists, and was forcing her into a chair before she 
had uttered another sound. She writhed and panted and ground her 
teeth, but, although inspired by all the strength of furious passion, she 
was weak in my hands. Glaring like a trapped wild-cat, she sank 
down, and I stood over her, holding her in a clutch which turned her 
finger-tips blue. 

“You are a devil or a mad woman,” I said, when she ceased for a 
moment to writhe, and was gasping at me, unable to speak. “ Which- 
ever it be you are unmasked now. Don’t try to struggle with me; if 
you do I will call the servants, and have you sent back to your friends, 
tied up, like a dangerous dog.” 

She made one powerful but ineffectual effort to twist her wrists out 
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of my grasp, then her eyes fell away from the steady gaze I kept on 
them, and she was limp, shivering, and frightened. I might have 
loosed my hold of her now, while I rang the bell or called the servants, 
if I pleased, but the sudden fear in her face had suggested to me that 
she might be gotten rid of effectually and at once. 

“What do you mean?” I said. “What do you want? How dare 
you attack me thus? I shall have you handed over to the police and 
charge you with an assault, if you do not instantly explain your 
conduct.” 

“T can’t,” she said, in a gasping whisper. “I can’t explain ; I won't. 
I hate you, I hate everybody. I always did; I longed to kill you and 
her when I was at school. Let me go, let me go.” 

“No,” I said, still holding her firmly, though all her figure was 
relaxed, and her head drooped wearily. “I will not let you go. You 
must tell me why you attacked me. Or I will tell you, rather. It 
was because J saw the game you were playing with Sir Charles 
Charteris, and J made you understand that you were beaten at it.” 

“T am beaten at it,’ she said drearily, and her eyes fixed themselves 
in a vacant stare upon the carpet. “But it is not that. I always 
hated you,—you more than all the others, because I knew you had 
found it out.” 

“ What did you know I had found out ?” 

“The reason I was sent to school. They said I should be better 
with young people, but I was not.” Then she began to twist herself 
again, and to cry imploringly, “Let me go; let me go” 

I had been near the truth in my guesses about her, then, more than 
once, and now I knew it. Madame Vaillant had been paid double for 
her distinguished pupil, in order that the effect of the society of young 
and unsuspecting girls upon a mind subject to attacks of insanity 
might be tried. It was ill done, but a safe deed of evil. If she had 
had an attack while at the school, what so easy as to say it was the 
first, and to remove her? I drew a chair towards me with my foot, 
and sat down by her, not releasing her for a moment. The details of 
our conversation do not signify; the upshot of it was as follows:— 
I undertook to conceal what had occurred from Helen and every one 
else, for ever, on condition that Mademoiselle von Dornberg should 
immediately find a pretext for leaving Wharton without again sceing 
Sir Charles Charteris; that she should not be alone with Helen in the 
meantime, and that she should never again seek her society. Nothing, 
T am convinced, could be more sincere than Faustina’s declaration of 
her hatred of me, but it mattered nothing so that I was certain of her 
fear of me, and she showed that in every expression of her face, in 
every tone of her voice. I accompanied her to her room when the com- 
pact had been made between us, and sought Helen, with the pretext 
agreed upon,—a peremptory summons from Baroness L——. Helen 
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was too happy, too little calm, to be inquisitive, and the departure of 
Faustina and her maid was arranged. The two girls were not alone 
again, and Helen said afterwards that she feared the Baroness’s letter 
must have contained bad news, for that Faustina looked ill and strange. 
She went through her adieux becomingly, and took leave with assu- 
rances of a speedy renewal of her visit,—assurances I knew she would 
not dare to realise. 

When the evil presence of Mademoiselle von Dornberg was re- 
moved and I had leisure to think of what had happened, I was well 
content with my management of this painful affair. She could not 
harm Helen or me, and I did not care for anything else; her own 
future must take care of itself. My direct interest had undoubtedly 
consisted in concealing the truth. Thus blindly did I congratulate 
myself on an action which I was destined to repent with unavailing 
bitterness. 


Cuapren II. 
THE VENDETTA. 


Heten’s marriage took place in the ensuing spring. The interval was 
a time memorable for its happiness. The more I saw of Sir Charles 
Charteris the more I liked him, and the more he confirmed my first 
impressions of his character. Helen’s nature was exactly suited, in its 
crystal clear candour and lofty rectitude, to unite with his, for he 
was a man who could not love without absolute respect, while the 
sternness of his temper must needs be modified by the sweetness of 
hers. More perfect love than she loved him with was, I am certain, 
never given to mortal man, and never was there a marriage of which 
it was more reasonable to prognosticate happiness. ‘‘ There’s an old 
fashioned goodness about Helen,” Lady Charteris said to me once, 
“a simple sense of duty, and a hearty liking for it, which I hardly 
dared to hope for in my Charles’s wife.” In this saying she described 
Helen Manners exactly. 

Sir Charles and his bride went abroad immediately after their mar- 
riage, and I remained at Wharton, where Helen expected to find me 
on her return. No definite arrangement had been made about my 
future, but I had resolved that I would not live with Helen at Char- 
teris Manor. I did not like dependence even upon her, and already 
my employment as Mr. Manners’ amanuensis was becoming merely 
nominal. He was growing old, and giving up the amateur literature 
over which he had dawdled through his life. I regarded the period of 
Helen’s absence as an interval during which I had to make up my 
mind as to what I should ‘do. But it was to be a tolerably long 
interval, and I was in no hurry. 

Helen’s letters to her father were common to him and to me in con- 
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sequence of his sight. Her letters to me were private, and if, in the 
former, J had evidence of the taste, intelligence, and cultivation of 
mind which rendered travelling an unfailing delight to her, in the 
latter I had proof of her perfect content, nay, her increasing happiness. 
She wrote with wondering gratitude of the blessings which Providence 
had bestowed upon her, and with unaffected humility of herself. Early 
in the autumn Sir Charles and she were to go to some German baths, 
where he had been in the habit of passing a few weeks every year, 
and in the beginning of the winter they were to return to England. 

T had often thought of Faustina von Dornberg since the discovery 
I had made about her, and Helen and I had occasionally talked of 
her, but I had neither seen nor heard of her again prior to her leaving 
England. The natural result of an absorbing affection and of settling 
into her appointed place in life had been accomplished in Helen’s case. 
Feebler feelings and friendships were extinguished, and she would, I 
have no doubt, have been ready to acknowledge that in the relation 
between her and Mademoiselle von Dornberg, fancy had had a con- 
siderable share. Faustina had left Mollance with the Baroness L——, 
and after Christmas we had seen the announcement among the 
fashionable news of her departure from England, in the company of 
another of her distinguished connections. I do not think her name 
was mentioned once during the three months which preceded Helen’s 
marriage. 

Tt was with an unpleasant recollection, if not an actual revival of 
the old feeling, that I read in a letter written within a week after her 
arrival at the German watering-place already alluded to, the following 
passage : 

“This place is full of people of all nations. The scene is gay and 
animated, and I enjoy it very much. Charles says my newness ought 
to have subsided by this time, but one kind of variety succeeds another 
in this wonderful tour of ours, and each surprises and pleases me 
equally. The country all about is beautiful, and I enjoy our rides 
and drives as much as I enjoy the promenades, the gardens, and 
(looking on at) the ‘ tables.” Baron von Arnheim is here, and a great 
deal with us. And Faustina von Dornberg is here, only she is Von 
Dornberg no longer. She has, as I always thought she would, with 
the strange beauty and fascination I never could make you acknow- 
ledge, made a great marriage. She has married a Bavarian, Count 
Steinmetz, who is cousin to the Duchess of S———, and as she was 
quite sufficiently ‘ born,’ as they say here, to make it all right, she is 
of the Court circle and creme dela creme. 1 have not yet met her 
in society, but we are invited to the Schloss on Wednesday, and she 
will be there, of course. I wonder if she will be affable to her humbie 
friend. She whirled past us the other day in the midst of a court 
royt ge, looking splendid, I thought, and magnificently dressed. T WARS 
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persuaded that she did not see us—Charles and I and Arnheim had 
had a long walk, and were resting on a bench in a beautiful avenue of 
lindens, my particular delight,—but Arnheim thinks she did, which 
is absurd, for why should she not acknowledge us? He talked such 
nonsense about her—he is such a fanciful creature—says he feels about 
her as people feel about the evil eye, and as persons with an antipathy 
to cats feel if cats are in the room; and all this because she has a 
white face and red hair, and he does not like white faces and red hair. 
I told him you were nearly as unreasonable, but he took me up 
gravely, and said he had always entertained a high opinion of Miss 
Bertram’s excellent sense.” 

This passage occurred in the middle of Helen’s letter, which then 
went on to other subjects. 

“T wish they were not to meet,” I thought. “Of course Faustina 
saw and knew her, but did not venture to make any sign. She has 
not yet gotten over her fear of me. ‘There is no mischief to be 
apprehended from her now.” ‘Thus I persuaded myself against a fear 
which I felt to be unreasonable, but which did not yield to persuasion. 
I was extremely anxious for Helen’s next letter, and not a little 
uneasy when a week passed without one. At length my suspense was 
terminated by the arrival of a letter with the W postmark, but 
not directed by Helen. I glanced in quick apprehension at the 
signature—Albrecht von Arnheim. The letter contained only a few 
lines, telling me that Helen was dangerously ill, and intreating that I 
would break the ill news to her father, and induce him to set out for 
W without any delay; also that nothing should prevent my 
accompanying Mr. Manners. 

“T believe your presence to be of iivuch greater importance than 
his,” was a sentence which I interpreted to allude to the affectionate 
recollection Helen retained of my small services in the illness which 
had been the first cause of our friendship. I need not dwell on my 
feelings, I must hasten on to facts. I did break the evil news to Mr. 
Manners, I did induce him to commence our journey that night. It 
was not until we had crossed the Channel and were rushing through 
Belgium, that it occurred to me to wonder why Sir Charles Charteris 
himself had not written to me. But I could not solve the question, 
and it did not occupy my mind, sufficiently distracted with fear, and 
employed in endeavouring to keep up the spirits and alleviate the 
fatigue of my companion. 

After a seemingly interminable journey we reached W. , and I 











looked eagerly into the crowd of strange faces for that of Sir Charles 
Charteris. It was not there, but Baron von Arnheim came forward 
to meet us, and answering our first question with an assurance that 
Helen was not materially worse than when his letter had been written, 
he hurried us into a carriage, and we drove to the hotel where Helen 
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was. During the short drive Baron von Arnheim did not address one 
word to me, and, when we reached the hotel, I noticed the hurried 
agitated way in which he strove to prevent poor bewildered Mr. 
Manners’ perceiving that the verandah and entrance were full of 
groups evidently animated by curiosity about us. He successfully 
urged Mr. Manners to take some rest before he should see his daughter, 
and committed him and his servant to the care of one of the waiters, 
between whom and himself I saw there was a confidential understand- 
ing. I waited with what patience I could until Baron von Arnheim 
and I were alone, and then I said: 

“You have assured me Lady Charteris is living—is not materially 
worse, and I believe you. ‘Tell me what has happened. Where is 
Sir Charles Charteris? No, I will hear all now.” 

This is what had happened. 

On the Wednesday after she had written to me, Helen and her 
husband, accompanied by Baron von Arnheim, went to an entertain- 
ment atthe Schloss. After they had paid their respects to their Serene 
Highnesses and received from them the ordinary amount of notice they 
mixed with the other groups inthe rooms. A great number of English 
people were present, several of whom were well known to Sir Charles, 
but Helen was unacquainted with them. The quiet country girl whom 
Sir Charles Charteris had married knew nothing of London seasons, and 
was therefore herself unknown. She was looking unusually beautiful 
and animated, and was the object of both admiration and curiosity. 
They had been in the rooms more than an hour when the Count and 
Countess Steinmetz arrived, and, joining the court circle, remained 
for some time apart from the general company. Every eye was now 
turned upon the countess; her strange beauty and the splendour of 
her lace and her diamonds were the theme of universal remark. Again 
Helen wondered that Faustina did not recognise her, and again Baron 
von Arnheim felt convinced that she had done so,—more, that she 
was furtively but intently observing them. At length the circle 
around their Serene Highnesses broke up, and the Duke and Duchess 
moved down the centre of the grand saloon previous to retiring. In 
their train came Count Steinmetz, a tall, heavy, stupid-looking man, 
the incarnation of pride and stiffness, and the elegant, radiant little 
Countess. ‘l'hey were close to Sir Charles and Lady Charteris, when 
Helen put out her hand, and said: “Faustina! I have been trying 
to see you ever since you arrived.” With an air of the most utter 
disdain, the Countess, one hand upon her husband’s arm, with the other 
swept away her dress from its momentary contact with Hel<a’s, and 
said, in a perfectly distinct though low voice, “ I am astonished that 
Sir Charles Charteris presumes to intrude his wife upon my notice, 
and in such a presence.” The Duke and Duchess were already at the 
door. As she uttered the last word, the Countess moved on, and amid 
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an amazed silence, instantly succeeded by a confused murmur, she 
calmly resumed her way down the rooms. 

A crowd closed round Helen and Sir Charles, and among murmurs 
of “ She’s fainting! Make room there, and carry her home!” and Von 
Arnheim’s entreaties to Sir Charles to be calm, to remember where he 
was, and above all to think only of Helen, the first minutes passed. 
It was too true that Helen had fainted, and that her state rendered 
the prolonged insensibility doubly alarming. They got her home 
somehow and the crowd dispersed, full of curiosity and conjecture. 
Karly the following morning, when the physicians pronounced Helen’s 
condition more hopeful, Baron von Arnheim, on behalf of Sir Charles 
Charteris, demanded an interview with Count Steinmetz. There was 
no reluctance on the Count’s part, and he proceeded, while expressing 
his regret for his wife’s “ impetuosity,” to explain her conduct. 

Lady Charteris, he said, had been very foolish, very ill-advised, to 
intrude herself into good society, especially when she was aware of 
the presence of one person who could expose her. He was unable to 
understand why she should have counted on indulgence from Countess 
Steinmetz. In inexpressible amazement Von Arnheim heard him, 
and controlled himself. The Count told him, with composure, that 
he had been informed by his wife—who was prepared to make a 
similar statement to the Duchess, should an explanation of her con- 
duct be required—that Lady Charteris had been, as Miss Manners, 
ignominiously sent away from tlfe boarding-school in London, at 
which she was educated, and where Mademoiselle von Dornberg 
had known her, in consequence of the discovery of her intended 
elopement with the drawing-master, who was a married man, and 
that a governess, who had been her confidant, was simultaneously 
dismissed in disgrace. ‘To this horrible invention, told with every 
conceivable circumstantial detail, Von Arnheim listened appalled. The 
falsehood was not more flagrant than it was dangerous and difficult of 
disproof, though it had also almost a ludicrous aspect to Von Arnheim, 
who had seen Helen in her home and Faustina as her guest there. 
He entreated Count Steinmetz to receive his assurance that there was 
not the smallest truth in the story,—that the countess must be under 
some extraordinary delusion,—and was peremptorily interrupted by 
the Count, who reminded him that he was presuming to asperse the 
Countess’s veracity, and to impute to her a scandalous accusation made 
under circumstances of outrageous audacity. He declined to hear 
another word from Von Arnheim, and declared that all further appli- 
cation to him for explanation would be useless. They parted, each 
knowing what the next step in this matter must be. 

Helen was sleeping, under the influence of opiates, when Von Arn- 
heim returned to detail his interview with the Count to Sir Charles, 
and to entreat him to be patient and take time to disprove the calumny, 
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and fix the disgrace of it upon the Countess. Neither he nor Sir 
Charles could form any conjecture of the motive which had impelled 
Faustina to this act; Von Arnheim had not watched her in past times 
to sufficient purpose, and Sir Charles had not watched her at all. Von 
Arnheim’s efforts were unavailing. There was but one mode of 
avenging the public insult offered to Lady Charteris. 

“T will punish the Countess afterwards, if God defends the right, 
and I live to do it,” said Sir Charles, “and I will stay here and 
vindicate Helen according to their laws; but I will fight the Count 
first. It is useless talking to me, Albrecht, my mind is made up.” 

No time was to be lost in order to avoid interference on the part of 
the authorities. The challenge was sent, and of course accepted. 
Helen continued very ill, frequently hardly conscious, and, when con- 
scious, seemingly unable to ask questions. Sir Charles remained with 
her all day, speaking little, but in general terms of soothing and re- 
assurance. Von Arnheim made an attempt to see Faustina, but in 
vain. The Countess had gone tothe Schloss by the command of Her 
Serene Highness, he was told. So the evening and the night came on. 
In the morning Von Arnheim wrote the letter which had brought me 
to W. , and went out with Sir Charles to the place of rendezvous. 
Count Steinmetz and his second arrived almost simultaneously. It 
was Arnheim’s belief that the Count came to the spot with the same 
vague suspicion of his wife, for his face was strangely moody and 
troubled, not as a man’s face might be, no matter what his courage, 
who is looking at the danger of death, but as if he had some new 
grave subject of doubt disturbing him. They took their places and, 
at the signal, fired. Sir Charles Charteris fell. 

He lived long enough to speak a few sentences. They were for his 
wife, to whom Von Arnheim brought them; they are not for me to 
repeat, 





Helen had known the truth since the day before my arrival. It had 
not been possible to keep her longer in ignorance. I was not able to 
see her for many hours. Strength and courage alike failed me. I 
saw him first—he whom I had seen last upon his wedding-day—still 
and white in his coflin, with no trace on his peaceful face of his violent 
death. I cannot, even at this distance of time, write down here how 
Helen and I met, or give any chronicle, however brief, of the weeks 
and months which followed. She bore it, and she lived. Let that 
suffice. ‘There were many days, when, though I loved her only in all 
the world, I should have been thankful, even joyful, if she had not 
been able to bear it, and if she had died. Let me put her from me, 
and set down here what Baron von Arnheim told me in addition. 

“And the murderess! What of her?” I asked him, in the first 
words I could command. 
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“Ah, poor wretch! can we justly call her a murderess? She 
has not been seen. The Count has escaped beyond the’ frontier ; 
Baroness L has been sent for, and there is a rumour that the 
Countess is mad.” 

“She always was mad,” I said. 

And then I told him, with what dreadful remorse I need not say, 
the story of my discovery, and its fatal concealment. 

“ Fatal, indeed,” he said. ‘ You might have prevented all this.” 

The next moment he asked my pardon for the remark, but it was 
needless. I could forgive him readily, myself never. 

After a few days, when Sir Charles’s funeral had taken place and I 
was restored to some composure, Baron von Arnheim told me of the 
great sympathy for Helen which existed in W , and of the active 
kindness evinced by the Duke and Duchess, who had spared no pains 
to show the world how utterly unfounded the calumny against Lady 
Charteris was. But there was one thing he represented in my power 
to do, which would have more effect than all other efforts combined, 
in accomplishing that which would have been dearest to her lost 
husband’s heart. It cost me much suffering to assent; but I had no 
right to consider my own feelings; and so one day I left Helen for 
awhile, and went with Von Arnheim to a house almost hidden in the 
beautiful forest which covered the hills behind the Schloss. There 
I saw two ladies. One was Baroness L , who received me with 
much emotion. The other I undéstood to be the Duchess, but she 
was not named. A gentleman presented to me as Dr. Heincke, was 
also present. After some painful conversation we all went into a 
room, where there was a folding-door, slightly ajar, with a curtain on 
the other side. Dr. Heincke, with perfect noiselessness, placed the 
two ladies and Yon Arnheim close to this door, and then, making me 
a sign, he stepped gently, I following him closely, to a side door, also 
communicating with the adjoining room, and opened it quickly and 
noisily. As I entered the room a woman at the other end rose and 
went out, passing me by; then the door closed and I found myself, 
apparently alone, with Faustina, Countess Steinmetz. 

She was sitting, or rather crouching, in the attitude I remembered so 
well, in a corner of a large sofa, her white face drooping and listless, 
her thick red hair pushed off her forehead; her thin hands in her lap, 
the fingers of the one busily twisting about a number of splendid rings 
on those of the other. She glanced at me without showing the 
least surprise or fear; but when I had looked at her in silence for a 
minute she shrank further into the sofa, and put up her hands, as if 
to keep me off. I caught them in mine, and bending over her said : 

“How dared you tell so devilish a lie of Helen Manners and of 
me? Answer me, instantly.” 

“Vl answer you,” she said. “You needn’t hold me. They all 
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know the secret now, and I am quiet enough. I have got what I 
wanted, you know!” The grin on her red mouth, the fiendish sparkle 
in her light eyes !—I see them yet. 

“What was that ?” I asked, loosening my hold upon her. 

“ Just his life. She took him from me, you know, and I was deter- 
mined to kill him. At first I thought of killing her, but that would 
have been only half revenge. I wanted all I could get, and I have 
got it.” 

“ But you are found out; disgraced for ever; convicted of a lie— 
no one believes you.” 

“T know, I knew, I should be found out. It has been coming 
nearer and nearer every day. ButI don’t care. She and you used 
to say I always carried every point—little or great. 1 was beaten 
once, you know, and she beat me. But I am even with her now; 
more than even. I have revenged my only defeat; and though I am 
mad, and found out, I don’t think you people who are not mad have 
that to say.” 

She laughed, a quiet, reasonable sounding laugh, which made me 
shiver. 

“But, you wretched creature! you might have killed your own 
husband, and not her's. Did you not think of that ?” 

“No!” she said, with a sort of dreary surprise. ‘I never thought 
of that! I meant him to be killed, because she took him from me— 
the only time I ever was beaten, you know,—and I never thought of 
that.” 

I had let her hands go, and she was busy with her rings again. 

“You wretched woman ; you will never see him again. He will 
hate you, when he knows your wickedness.” 

“ Yes—I suppose so. He found me out, I think, that very night ; 
because I laughed so much when we got home—but I didn’t mind !” 

“Supposing your husband had been shot, Faustina ; just think of 
that ; what would you have felt then ?” 

She sat upright; her eyes glistened; a quiver ran through her ; 
she put her face close to mine, and said in a stealthy, but clear 
voice : 

“I should not have been beaten twice, even then. I would have 
killed the other myself !” 

This was enough. No more proof was requisite. ‘The idc¢e fixe 
was plain before the hidden listeners. I turned away and left her 


instantly, and as I went out at the door her attendant went in.” 
# * * . * * 


The story blew over, as all stories do. Count Steinmetz has held 
some distant diplomatic post ever since, I believe, and left his wife to 
the care of her relatives, who had certainly deceived him in the first 
instance. She was never seen or heard of more in W——. 
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We took Helen to Nice for the winter, and she and her father 
resided abroad one year, when she returned, with her child, the 
infant Sir Charles, to Charteris Manor. I parted with them in 
London. Helen would have had me remain, but I could not. Her 
husband’s mother could not endure me; she was the only one who 
resented the dreadful error I had committed. I adopted my present 
occupation by the advice and with the assistance of Dr. Heincke. I 
am accounted exceedingly skilful in. the management of insane 
patients. 

Some time ago I was strongly tempted to relinquish my post. A 
new patient, undeastood to be of distinguished family, and committe. 
to Dr. Spalding’s care by a lady of rank, arrived at the asylum. The 
patient was Countess Steinmetz, and she was brought by Baroness 
L I told the doctor my story, and asked his opinion. He said 
he thought I ought not to indulge my own feelings, at the expense of 
helpless and pitiable fellow creatures to whom I am useful. I obeyed 
him, and have remained. Faustina’s case is troublesome and hopeless ; 
but I can manage her at her worst times. I have never seen Baroness 
L again, and no one but the doctor has any notion that there is 








a connecting link between my life and that of a patient in his asylum. 
I have recorded the fact here that it may be found some day,—when 
all concerned in it are gone,—as my testimony to the existence of 
romance in real life in the most unlikely places. 
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Che Prussian Victory at Leuthen, A.D. 1757. 


By SIR EDWARD CREASY. 


Craucer, in the prologue to his ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ written near the 
end of the fourteenth century, speaks of Prussia, or “ Preusse,” as one 
of the parts of “ Heatheness,” in which his ideal knight had ridden, 
and had achieved honour for his “ worthiness.” We know also, from 
the historical chronicler Walsingham, that one of the merits of a 
real English knight (Henry of Bolingbroke, who became our king 
Henry IV.) was that, about the same time when Chaucer was writing, 
in the year 1390, he had made a campaign, as a crusader, among the 
Teutonic Knights, against the heathens of Prussia, and the other 
barbarous countries in its vicinity. Prussia’s civilization is little more 
than four centuries old. France, England, Spain, Germany, and Italy 
were, and long had been, Christian countries, flourishing with arts and 
literature, with commerce, with civic and other political organizations ; 
while the greater part of Prussia continued to be a wild waste land, 
where the Teutonic Knights carried on, what they deemed a holy war 
of conversion or extermination, against the old pagan natives of the 
soil. 

These Teutonic Knights were formed, originally, out of the remnants 
of the army of German crusaders, which the great Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa led from Europe into Asia in 1189. Barbarossa was 
accidentally drowned in the river Cydnus; and part of his forces 
turned homeward without ever reaching Palestine. Others persevered, 
and took honourable part in the crusade against Saladin, of which our 
Richard Coeur de Lion and Philip Augustus, of France, became the 
most important leaders. Jinitating the Templars and the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, some of the German crusaders formed an order, 
or nilitary priesthood, which took the name of “The order of Teutonic 
Knights of the House of St. Mary of Jerusalem.” 

When the Mahometans had re-conquered nearly all the territories 
and strongholds of the Christians in Syria, the Teutonic Knights betook 
themselves to Venice. Their renown was high in Europe; and Conrad, 
Duke of Mazovia, about the year 1250, offered the Grand Master of 
the Knights, Herman de Salza, to cede to the order the provinces 
of Culm and Livonia, and all the lands that they could conquer 
from the idolatrous Prussians, who incessantly harassed the Duke’s 
dominions. The offer was accepted; and the Pope confirmed Duke 
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Conrad’s grant. The Knights, largely reinforced from all parts of 
Christendom, made themselves by degrees masters of Prussia, and 
many of the adjacent territories. Conversion to Christianity was 
enforced on the conquered natives at the sword’s point. The immigra- 
tion of German merchants, artizans and agriculturists was encouraged ; 
and the cities of Elbing, Marienburg, Thorn, Dantzic, Konigsberg, 
and others were founded. They added to the armorial ensigns of their 
order the imperial eagle, by permission of the Emperor Frederick II. 

The order was for some time prosperous and powerful ; but gradually 
it was weakened by internal dissensions, and by unsuccessful wars with 
the kings of Poland. King Casimir of Poland, in 1466, dismembered 
Prussia ; as Frederick the Great of Prussia, four centuries afterwards, 
helped to dismember Poland. Casimir took Upper Prussia as part of 
his own dominions; and the Teutonic Knights were compelled to do 
homage to the King of Poland, and to acknowledge him as their feudal 
lord, in return for being allowed to retain possession of the rest of their 
territories, 

About sixty years afterwards, in Luther's time, the Grand Master 
of the Teutonic Knights was a nobleman of the ancient House of 
Hohenzollern. Hohenzollern, the original seat of this remarkable 
family, is in Suabia. One of its members, Conrad of Hohenzollern, 
had attached himself to the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, and had 
been made by him, in 1170, Burgrave of Nurnberg. That dignity 
became hereditary in his family. The Hohenzollerns generally 
were high in favour with the Emperors; and, in 1417, Frederick of 
Hohenzollern, Burgraye of Nurnberg, received from the Emperor 
Sigismund the important dignity of Margrave of Brandenburg. 

The province (the March) of Brandenburg lies close to the old 
Prussian territory of the Teutonic Knights. After several changes of 
rulers, Brandenburg had lapsed to the Empire. When the Emperor 
appointed Frederick of Hohenzollern to be its Graf (its Marquess), 
he at the same time conferred on him the rank of an Elector of the 
Empire; and the heads of the Hohenzollerns were styled Electors 
of Brandenburg, down to the time when they became kings of 
Prussia. 

Early in the fifteenth century, when the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion were making rapid progress in Northern Germany, Joachim I. of 
Hohenzollern was Elector of Brandenburg ; and his cousin Albert was 
Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights. Both these Hohenzollerns 
adopted the Lutheran tenets; and so did many of the Teutonic 
Knights, but not all. Luther declared the Teutonic order to bea 
thing serviceable to neither God nor man. The Grand Master 
Albert was of this opinion; and he declared that the order was dis- 
solved ; but he contrived to make it serviceable to himself. With 
the sanction and the aid of his feudal lord, King Sigismund of Poland, 
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he declared himself thenceforth Hereditary Grand Duke of Prussia. 
Those of the resident knights, that agreed with him, became feudal 
proprietors of their estates under the Grand Duke as their immediate 
lord. Some of the knights objected to the change, and were expelled. 
They appealed to the Emperor ; and the audacious Grand Duke, who 
thus secularized an ecclesiastical province, and who set himself up as a 
Lutheran temporal prince in the country, where he had been a Roman 
Catholic, half-military, half-sacerdotal Grand Master, was condemned 
by the Emperor Charles V., and put to the ban of the Empire. But the 
sentence could never be executed. Grand Duke Albert of Hohen- 
zollern held and ruled Prussia firmly for forty years; and when he 
died, his son, Albert Frederick, became Grand Duke in his stead. But 
on the decease of Grand Duke Albert Frederick, in 1618, the direct 
lineage of Duke Albert of Prussia failed, and the inheritance of the 
Duchy devolved on the Brandenburgh branch of the Hohenzollerns. 
About the same time the Elector’s son acquired by marriage the 
heritages of the Duchies of Cleves and Juliers on the Rhine. The 
House of Brandenburg, thus aggrandized, was viewed with jealousy and 
disfavour by the House of Hapsburg. “ Austria could not tolerate 
the formation of a German power which approached more nearly to 
herself in importance than any other; and it added greatly to the 
anxiety and embarrassment of the restorers of Roman Catholicism that 
this new power was a Protestant one, and that it would now afford a 
fresh support to the Protestant party throughout the Empire, which 
hitherto had been wavering and weak.”* The territories of the Elector 
of Brandenburg underwent terrible devastations by the imperialist 
armies in the early part of the Thirty Years’ War ; and in the last part 
of that war it suffered still worse from the Swedes—who, from being 
the Elector’s allies had become his enemies, on account of a dispute 
for the possession of Pomerania. But the Elector Frederick William, 


* who ruled Brandenburg and Prussia for many years after the close of 


the Thirty Years’ War, was one of the ablest Princes of his age. 
He was obliged to give up the greater part of Pomerania; but he 
added to his dominions the important districts and towns of Halber- 
stadt, Minden, and Magdeburg, which had formerly been independent 
states under their Prince-Bishops. He also obtained from the Polish 
King a release from the feudal subjection, which Prussia had so long 
been under to the crown of Poland. This was effected in 1657. We 
see thus that the existence of Prussia as an independent state is little 
more than two centuries old. 

The policy of this Elector, Irederick William, deserves to be 
studied.t It was steadily pursued by him for forty years, and it has 
been maintained with almost equal consistency by his successors. 


* Ranke’s ‘ Memoirs of the House of Brandenburg,’ vol. i., p. 25. 
t Ibid., vol. i., book i., chap. iii. 
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That policy was to keep up and augment the military power of 
the state; and to this purpose all other considerations were made 
subordinate. The provinces, which composed Frederick William’s 
dominions had, each of them, their estates and meetings of estates, 
possessing considerable, though ill-defined, constitutional powers. 
Frederick William did not wish to abolish these; but he was deter- 
mined to have and maintain the autocratic power of doing “that 
which it pertaineth to a righteous prince to do.” His manual as to 
princely rights and duties is said to have been a treatise by a jurist 
named Seckendorf, which lays down that, “though it is proper for a 
prince to treat his subjects as freeborn people, to listen to the advice 
of his estates, and to keep contracts made by him with them, still the 
sovereign power of the prince oversteps everything. The general 
good of all should be the object of government ; but to insure this the 
prince must be strong enough to make his rule beneficially felt by all 
his subjects; he must possess the means of repressing disobedient 
subjects, foreign foes, and all such as do acts of violence.”* Without 
entering into details of Frederick William’s constitutional or uncon- 
stitutional struggles with his estates, it may be enough to observe 
that he succeeded as to the two cardinal points, of establishing a 
numerous and well-appointed standing army, and of raising money from 
his subjects by his own sovereign authority. Towards the end of the 
disputes between him and his diets, the utmost that the estates asked 
of him was, that they should have a consulting voice before new taxes 
were introduced. 

His successor kept up the warlike fame of the Brandenburgs, and 
attained the long-desired object of raising the House of Hohenzollern 
from electoral to kingly dignity. On the 18th of January, 1701, 
with the assent and concession of the Emperor, he placed a regal 
crown on his head with solemn ceremonial, and became Frederick [., 
King of Prussia. The new kingdom under him took an honourable 
though subordinate part in the War of the Spanish Succession ; 
and the “ undaunted steadfastness” of the Prussian regiments won 
the warm praises of Eugene and Marlborough. In 1713, Frederick 
William I. ascended the Prussian throne. He had been brought 
up in the campaigns of the Netherlands; and he admired, even more 
intensely than his predecessors, military power, as the great glory of a 
sovereign. He bent his whole attention to the increase and improved 
organization of his army. This required money; and Frederick 
William became (as he said of himself) his own finance minister, as 
well as his own field marshal. Cynically simple in his private habits, 
parsimonious in all public expenditure that did not immediately benefit 
the army, an excellent accountant, and an indefatigable man of busi- 
ness, King Frederick William succeeded in keeping a well-filled 


* Ranke’s ‘ Memoirs of the House of Brandenburg,’ vol. i., p. 251, n. 
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treasury, at the same time that he maintained an army, large beyond all 


usual proportion to the population of the country, and better equipped 
than any other on the continent of Europe.* 

Frederick William recruited his armies from almost every country 
in Europe; but the main part, the substantial part of his military 
force, consisted of the younger sons of peasants, who were enrolled in 
the ranks by a compulsory levy; each regiment having a particular 
district assigned to it, out of which it should regularly keep up its 
numbers.| The Prussian King thought, like the Romans of old, that 
a peasantry furnishes the best troops. The increase of the agricultural 
population and the improvement of their condition became therefore 
objects which Prussian rulers, and especially Frederick William I., 
pursued with great earnestness, in order that there never might be 
wanting a supply of hardy peasant soldiers: 


“ Masculorum rustica militum 
Proles.” 


Frederick I.,in 1709, had prohibited the nobles from annexing to their 
domains the lands which their agricultural serfs held under them. In 
1739, Frederick William I. ordained that no peasant should be 
evicted from his holding, except for good and substantial reason; and 
even then the lord of the manor was bound to replace the evicted 
man by another tenant. The very remarkable legislation of Prussia 


* « A ynion of German provinces, which altogether did not nurhber more 
than two millions and a half of inhabitants, and had not even any bond of 
connection among themselves, seemed, when compared with the kingdom 
of France, extending from the Pyrenees to the Upper Rhine, and from the 
Mediterranean to the ocean, or with the neighbouring boundless empire of 
Russia, with the inexhaustible Austria, or with England, mistress of the 
seas, a very insignificant state. The only thing which gave to Prussia a 
certain rank among the powers of Europe, and a certain consideration in the 
world, was her military force. It was reckoned that France had at that 
time 160,000, and Russia 130,000 regular troops; but a great part of the 
former were employed in the garrisons of the numerous fortresses ; while 
in the latter the men actually under arms were very far from correspond- 
ing with the army lists. The Austrian army was computed at 80,000 to 
100,000 men; but of doubtful efficiency, and dispersed through the various 
provinces. What Frederick William I. did for Prussia in this rivalry of 
forces may be instantly measured, when we recollect that he increased the 
army from 38,000 men, which placed her on a military level with Sardinia 
or Saxon-Poland, to more than 80,000 men, i.e., nearly to that of Austria. 

“The king’s care was equally bestowed on the several arms. He in- 
ereased the cavalry by more than a half, and the artillery in still greater 
proportion. He suffered no discrepancies between the lists and the actual 
corps, and the fortresses occupied but a proportionately small number of 
men; taking the very lowest calculation, he had 72,000 men ready at a 
moment’s warning, or with the smallest possible delay, to take the field.”—- 
Ranke’s ‘Memoirs of the House of Brandenburg,’ vol, i.. p. 420. 

+ See Ranke, vol. i, p. 422 . 
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during the last two centuries, in respect of her agricultural serfs and 
her system of land tenure,” has unquestionably been prompted by the 
desire of augmenting her military strength. I may mention here, 
though out of chronological order, that Frederick the Great, in 1749, 
when he was preparing for the foreseen renewal of his struggle with 
Austria, made a law expressly prohibiting all absorption of peasant 
lands; and I may refer here to the measures for abolishing personal 
serfdom, and otherwise ameliorating the condition of the small occu- 
pants of land, which Stein and Hardenburg introduced, when they 
were raising Prussia from the misery and degradation into which she 
was sunk for a time by her defeat at Jena in 1806. 

Frederick William I. engaged in 1715 in a war with Sweden, the 
results of which were very ; advantageous for his kingdom. Prassia 
acquired by it the greater part of Pomerania, and the sole command 
of the river Oder ; and an end was now put to the ascendancy which 
Sweden had previously exercised on the German side of the Baltic. 

In 1740, when Frederick William I. died, and Frederick IT., who 
won the title of Frederick the Great, succeeded him, the Prussian 
dominions comprised rather more than 47,000 square miles, with a 
population of 2,500,000. Frederick II. determined to make this 
kingdom one of the principal powers of Europe ; and he effected his 
purpose. His dominions wanted solidity. The Prussian provinces 
stretched, or rather sprawled, across the map of Europe, without 
sufficient connection or breadth. The basis of the power of Prussia 
was in her central provinces on the Elbe and the Oder. To the 
south-east of these lay the large and fertile territory of Silesia, with 
an area of more than 14,000 square miles, and a population of 
1,250,000. The acquisition of Silesia would not only give Prussia a 
most important increase, but it would also give her compactness and 
well-proportioned strength. The Electors ‘of Brandenburg, about a 
century before Frederick II.’s time, had set up claims to some parts 
of Silesia; but they had not insisted on those claims, and Silesia 
had for more than 200 years been possessed by the House of Haps- 
burg as part of the Austrian hereditary dominions. But there was 
now a tempting opportunity for plundering Austria. The Emperor 
Charles VI. died in 1740, leaving no male heirs. He had obtained 
from all the chief states of Christendom treaties guaranteeing to his 
daughter Maria Theresa the succession to his dominions; but, as soon 
as he was dead, six of these supposed friendly potentates began a war 
of spoliation against the young and seemingly helpless princess, who 
had become the head of the House of Hapsburg. Frederick wanted 
Silesia as his share of the booty: he seized it and secured it ; and then 
left his confederates to carry on the remainder of the War of the 


* See in the Parliamentary Blue Book, 1869, ‘Land Tenures in Europe,’ 
the report of Mv, Harris Gastrill. on Prussia. 
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Austrian Succession by themselves. By a treaty commenced at 
Breslau and concluded at Berlin in 1742, Austria ceded to Prussia 
all Lower Silesia, and all Upper Silesia also, except the principality 
of Teschen, and some districts near it. War broke out again in 
1744 between Frederick and Maria Theresa; but by the treaty of 
Dresden in 1745, the possession of Silesia was confirmed to the 
Prussian sovereign, who, in return, recognised Maria Theresa’s 
husband, Francis I. of Lorraine, as Emperor. 

From the treaty of Dresden in 1745 to the beginning of the 
Seven Years’ War, there was an interval of ten years’ peace, which 
Frederick employed most energetically in strengthening the military 
resources of his dominions, and in organising them, so as to be able 
to act with the greatest possible celerity and effect, whenever he might 
be attacked, or whenever it might suit him again to attack others. 

The Seven Years’ War (which was commenced by Frederick’s march 
upon Dresden in 1756, and which was terminated by the treaties of 
Paris and Hubertsburg, in 1763), had its origin chiefly in the bitter 
feelings of hostility, with which the Prussian King was regarded by 
two royal ladies, and by a third lady, who, though uncrowned and 
unwed to any sovereign, ruled absolutely the councils of one of the 
greatest kingdoms of Europe. These were the Empress Maria 
Theresa of Austria, the Czarina Elizabeth of Russia, and Madame 
de Pompadour, the mistress of Louis XV. of France. The cha- 
racters of both the Czarina and of the French favourite lady, were 
very open to sarcasm and lampoon; and Frederick was at least as 
proud of his power as a satirist and a wit, as of his military abilities. 
In the literary circle, which Frederick loved to gather round him in 
peace time, jests and epigrams on these notorious and important, if 


’ not illustrious, ladies, were very freely coined and repeated, Frederick 


himself being the author of many of the coarsest and most violent. 
They circulated rapidly in the capitals of Europe, and especially at 
St. Petersburg and Paris. Frederick succeeded amply in wounding 
the vanity of both the Czarina Elizabeth and Madame de Pompa- 
dour; but, like many other jesters, he bought his success rather 
dearly. He earned for himself the most intense hatred of those, 
against whom he had raised the laugh; and the fair disposers of the 
armies of Russia and France were eager to attack and ruin the derider 
of their charms and characters. 

Maria Theresa was Frederick’s enemy from more honourable 
motives. She naturally resented the ungenerous and treacherous 
attack, which the Prussian King had made upon her at the time of 
her extreme need ; and the loss of Silesia was a serious diminution of 
the power of Austria, which she was deeply desirous to repair. In 
the hope of recovering this province, and of thrusting back the upstart 
House of Brandenburg to its old inferior position in the north-east of 
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Germany, the Empress listened willingly to the counsels of her states- 
man Kaunitz, who recommended that Austria should ally herself not 
only with Russia, but also with Austria’s ancient rival, 'rance. The 
Saxons and the Swedes also viewed with displeasure and alarm the 
growing importance of Prussia, and had received old injuries from 
her, which they were eager to avenge. It seemed impossible that the 
new kingdom, however well drilled her armies might be, and however 
well they might be commanded, could resist the assaults of France, 
Austria, Russia, Saxony, and Sweden united. Prussia’s only allies 
on the continent were Hanover, Brunswick, and Hesse. It was true 
that the Elector of Hanover was also King of England; but it was 
thought that the English would be fully occupied by their own 
renewed war with Trance. When the treaty of Aix-le-Chapelle 
closed in 1748 the War of the Austrian Succession, in which both 
England and France had taken part, the rival claims of the two 
nations in North America and in India had been left unsettled. 
Hostilities between their colonists and garrisons in the Far East and 
in the Far West had never entirely ceased ; and, in June 1755, the 
English, by way of reprisals for alleged French aggressions, captured 
a large number of French merchantmen and two ships of the line ; 
an act that made formal and declared war within a short period 
inevitable. 

The alliance between Austria and France brought about, on the 
other side, a close connection between Prussia and England, which 
was all the stronger, because King George II. of England firmly 
believed that it was only by the help of Prussia that his Hanoverian 
dominions could be defended against I’rench invasion and conquest. 

Two great issues were raised and settled in the Seven Years’ War. 
The first, which more immediately concerned Prussia, was whether a 
new first-class power, and that a Protestant power, should be estab- 
lished in Northern Germany, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
House of Hapsburg. The second issue (which more directly affected 
England), was whether the English or the French race should 
become predominant in North America. It is to be remembered that 
less than 120 years ago I’rance seemed more likely than England to 
become the ascendant power in the New World. The Canadas and 
Cape Breton belonged to her in the north of the American continent ; 
she possessed Louisiana southward; and her rulers were labouring 
zealously, and, as it appeared, successfully, to extend their colonies 
and dependencies along the whole course of the Mississippi, so as to 
gird in, with a band of hostile provinces, the thirteen British Colonies, 
that were scattered along the Atlantic coast, and finally to subjugate 
or exterminate their inhabitants. 

But our conquest of Canada in the Seven Years’ War crushed for 
ever those projects of French ambition. It made the Franco-Celtic 
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inhabitants of America the inferiors, instead of becoming the lords 
and masters of the English settlers. It insured truth to the an- 
nouncement which Montesquieu, a few years before, had made to the 
European world, “That a free, prosperous, and great people was 
forming in the forests of America, which England had sent forth 
her sons to inhabit.” 

American historians* rightly consider the Seven Years’ War as the 
commencement of American independence ; for our victories in that 
war saved their country from sinking into the ignominious wretched- 
ness of a province of the old French monarchy. And not only are 
the campaigns, which actually then took place on the American con- 
tinent itself, material to the history of the United States; but the 
progress and the varying fortunes of the contemporaneous strife in 
Germany are also properly treated as essential portions of the same 
great narrative. If Frederick and his European allies had been 
crushed by their confederate enemies in the continental war, the 
English ministry could have sent out no new expeditions; they could 
not even have maintained any troops across the far Atlantic. On the 
other hand, France, if victorious in Germany, could have reinforced 
her armies in Canada into certain and overwhelming superiority. 
The English and the colonists of the time well knew that this was 
the fact. “We must conquer Canada in Germany,” were the words 
of our great minister Pitt; and expressions no less emphatic were 
used by the chief men of thought and action in British America. 
Every victory, which Frederick gained, was hailed with as grateful 
rejoicings in Boston and New York as in London. This sympathy of 
England and of English America with Prussia a century ago was 
also made more fervent by the semi-religious character which the 
Seven Years’ War assumed. Catholic France and Catholic Austria 
were leagued together on one side, and their bigoted hate of Pro- 
testantism was notorious and active. 

The negotiations which were carried on between the courts of 
St. Petersburg, Stockholm, Vienna, Dresden, and Paris for a combined 
attack on Prussia did not escape the vigilance of Frederick. He was 
utterly unscrupulous about such formalities as expostulating, or asking 
for explanations, or even declaring war, before he struck a blow, if 
he saw a good opportunity of striking hard before his adversary was 
fully prepared, or even aware that a blow was impending. 

Frederick had in 1756 not only a large number of soldiers, amounting 
to 120,000, enrolled on his army lists, but he had them actually under 
arms, well trained, well disciplined, well officered, and well organised. 
Infantry, artillery, and cavalry, all were kept ready in due proportions 
for combined action, whenever their royal generalissimo should direct 
them to cross the frontier. Besides these disposable troops, he had 


* See Bancroft’s ‘ History of the American Revolution,’ vol. i, 
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his fortresses all effectively armed and garrisoned, and he had ample 
and well-arranged depots and magazines for repairing the losses of 
men and matériel, which his troops in the field against an enemy 
might be expected to sustain. Careful organization before hostilities, 
and skilful alertness during hostilities, were the great secrets of 
Frederick’s success in the war. He began it in August 1756, by 
suddenly leading an army, 64,000 strong, into Saxony. He took 
Dresden; he blockaded the Saxon troops in Pirna; repulsed an 
Austrian army that advanced to their relief, and compelled them to 
capitulate on the 14th of October. 

Saxony and Silesia, but especially Silesia, became the core of 
Frederick’s power during the war. In and along Saxony and Silesia 
he manceuvred and fought with unequalled skill, celerity, and resolu- 
tion against the enormously superior armies, that came round against 
him on every side, and seemed certain to crush him, or at least to 
wear down his comparatively scanty forces. He was obliged to 
abandon the remote provinces of his kingdom. His capital, Berlin, 
was repeatedly pillaged, and more than once occupied by Russian 
invaders. But as long as he could retain Silesia, Frederick judged 
the struggle with his enemies to be maintainable; and the result 
of the war proved the soundness of his judgment. His warfare 
was far from being merely defensive. It consisted frequently of 
sudden and daring attacks: and from his central positions in Silesia 
and Saxony Frederick darted out, as opportunity offered, on the hostile 
bodies that were operating in other provinces. But when the Prussian 
King thus advanced with his main army against one of his numerous 
enemies, he unavoidably gave opportunities for others to inflict severe 
injuries on his power. Great part of Saxony was rent from him; 
and in the chequered campaigns of 1757 he nearly lost Silesia, a loss 
which would have been irreparable. 

I have chosen for description the battle of Leuthen, one of the 
battles of this, the second year of the war, on account of the critical 
vicissitudes of that twelvemonth, and because Frederick’s success on 
the field of Leuthen, when he seemed to be on the brink of ruin, was 
such as (in the words of Napoleon) “ to restore all, and to give to the 
King of Prussia immortal glory.”* 

In the spring of 1757, Frederick made a bold and rapid march into 
Bohemia; and defeated an Austrian army near Prague. The beaten 
troops took shelter within the walls of Prague, and were blockaded there 
by the Prussians. Another Austrian force, under Marshal Daun, ad- 
vanced, and took up a strong position at Kolin. Frederick attacked 
them there, but was completely defeated, with the loss of 15,000 men. 
Daun’s activity in following up his victory was not equal to the skill 
* “Le Roi s'immortalise, et répare tout en gagnant la bataille de 
39 Decembre.”—Napoleon’s Meoii: :, vol. v., p, 353. 
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and firmness which he had shown in gaining it. Frederick was able 
to retire with the wrecks of his army, and to unite them with the 
corps, which had been left in observation before Prague. 

The exultation of Austria at the victory of Kolin was unbounded. 
A new order of knighthood was instituted, of which Marshal Daun 
was one of the first chief dignitaries. Not only the court of Vienna, 
but the camps of the Imperialist generals, were occupied for some 
weeks with rejoicings and religious thanksgivings. At last the main 
force of the Austrians, under Prince Charles of Lorraine and Marshal 
Daun, moved in the direction of Silesia. Frederick gave part of lis 
army to one of his Generals, the Prince of Bevern, and sent him to 
defend Silesia, while the King himself, with the scanty remnant of 
his force, marched rapidly into Thuringia, towards the River Saale, 
where his presence was now urgently needed. A French army, 
under the Marquis of Soubise, strengthened by a large force of 
Imperialists, was advancing through Thuringia. The two armies 
met near Rossbach. Soubise attempted to turn the Prussian flank ; 
but this manceuvre (to which Frederick owed many of his victories) 
required to be executed by thoroughly well-trained, and well-officered 
troops; and the army under Soubise was ill-formed, ill-organised, and 
ill-conducted. Frederick attacked them while they were floundering 
in their own confused and confusing movements. The Prussian 
cavalry and artillery threw them into a panic rout, and Frederick 
obtained a complete victory, with the loss of no more than 300 men. 
Only six of his battalions had taken part in the actual fighting. He 
took 7000 prisoners, thirty-seven colours, and nearly the whole of 
Soubise’s cannon. 

The success at Rossbach was brilliant, but, in Frederick’s own 
words, “far more was necessary.” The army, which was led by the 
King himself, had been victorious in Thuringia, but in other scenes of 
the war the Prussians were sustaining terrible reverses. Frederick 
hurried into Silesia to save, if possible, the important stronghold of 
Schweidnitz, which he knew to be hard-pressed by the Austrians under 
the Prince of Lorraine; but on his march he heard that Schweidnitz 
was already lost; with it were lost large magazines and military 
stores of every description, and 6000 men who had formed its garrison. 

The Prince of Lorraine, encouraged by this conquest, attacked, 
with great superiority of force, the Prussian General Bevern, on the 
22nd of November, near Lreslau. He defeated him, and Breslau 
surrendered to the Austrians four days afterwards. The victorious 
army in Silesia under the Prince of Lorraine was now 80,000 strong ; 
Frederick had not half the number; and many of the troops under 
him, when he resolved to continue his march and attack Prince Charles, 
consisted of beaten fugitives. 

On the 4th of December, at daybreak, Frederick made a sudden 
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attack on the town of Neumarkt, which lies about fourteen miles to 
the west of Breslau. He surprised there a body of 4000 Croats, who 
had been thrown forward without support a long way in advance of 
the Prince of Lorraine’s main army. The intelligence that Frederick 
was marching to attack them had been received with contemptuous 
mockery by the Austrian commanders, all save one—that one was 
Marshal Daun, who had beaten Frederick at Kolin, but who knew 
that the Prussian King was an antagonist not to be trifled with. 
Fortunately for Prussia, Daun was now subordinate to Prince Charles 
in the Imperialist camp. The Prince of Lorraine showed, in many 
parts of his military career, considerable ability as well as courage ; 
but at this crisis he was elated by success, and allowed his confidence 
to degenerate into carelessness. 

Prince Charles had determined to advance against the advancing 
Prussians. He marched his forces out of their strong position in 
their camp near Breslau, and across the stream called the “Schweid- 
nitz water.” He then halted, and took up a position about ten miles 
from Neumarkt, across the road between that place and Breslau, by 
which Frederick was approaching. His position was a strong one: 
his right wing rested on the village of Nypern, and the ground i m 
front of it, and of his right-centre, was marshy and broken, 80 as to 
greatly impede an enemy, vif advancing against that part of the ’Austri ian 
line. The centre and left-centre were posted in and near to the 
village of Leuthen, and his left wing had the support of the village 
of Sagchutz. His line stretched about five miles from north to south. 
About four miles in advance of his centre, on the road by which 
the enemy was coming up from the west, lay the little hamlet of 
Borne. The Prince sent forward three regiments of dragoons, and 
two of hussars, to occupy this advanced post. 

Frederick had the great advantage of knowing accurately and 
minutely the ground, over which he was moving, and that on which 
his enemy was stationed. He had frequently in peace-time reviewed 
his troops, and put them through the various manceuvres of an 
imaginary battle in this very locality. But this knowledge of the 
country, though it proved eminently serviceable to him in the real 
battle, which ensued, made him understand keenly and painfully 
before the battle, how difficult it would be to dislodge the Austrian 
army, more than double his own in number, from the position in 
which it had halted. Victory was impossible for him, except by 
daring operations and consummate generalship on his part, seconded 
and carried out by intelligent self-devotion, and rapid but orderly 
evolutions on the part of the officers and soldiers. It is not common 
in modern warfare for a commander-in-chief to harangue an army ; 
but Frederick knew that he had to meet no common emergency ; 
and he felt the need of employing all the moral force that it was 
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possible for him to acquire, before commencing a life-or-death struggle 
with an enemy, who in physical force so far surpassed him. The 
beech-tree is still pointed out on the road near Neumarkt, where the 
Prussian King assembled his generals, and thus addressed them: 
“ While I was defeating the French, Charles of Lorraine has succeeded 
in capturing Schweidnitz, defeating Prince Bevern, and making himself 
master of Breslau. Great part of Silesia, the capital city of the pro- 
vince, and my stores of war are lost. My disasters would be irreparable, 
if I had not reason to place a boundless trust in your courage, your 
firmness, and your love of your father-land. There is not one of you, 
but has distinguished himself by some great and honourable deed. 
The moment for valorous exertion has now come. Listen, then; I 
am resolved, against all rules of the art of war, to attack the nearly 
threefold stronger army of Charles of Lorraine. There is no doubt 
about the number of the enemy, or of the strength of their position. 
We must beat them; or we must all of us find our graves before 
their batteries. This is my determination. Thus I mean to act. 
Announce my decision to all the officers of my army. Prepare the 
soldiers for the scenes which are at hand. Let them know that I 
demand unqualified obedience. They are Prussians. They will not 
show themselves unworthy of the name. Is there any one of you who 
fears to share all dangers with me? If so, he may at once retire. 
I never will reproach him.” 

The King saw in the countenances and gestures of those whom he 
addressed, that they shared his spirit. He then added, “I know that 
not one of you will leave me. I rely on your true aid, and I feel 
assured of victory. Go, tell your regiments what you have heard 
from me.” 

As they moved to leave him, he said, “The regiment of cavalry 
which shall not instantly, at the order, charge, shall be dismounted, 
and sent into garrison. The battalion of infantry, that even falters, 
shall lose its colours. Now farewell, friends; we shall soon see each 
other as victors, or we shall see each other no more.” 

On Monday, the 5th of December, 1757, long before the winter sun 
rose, Frederick was on his march with his army in four columns from 
Neumarkt towards Leuthen. The King himself rode with the van- 
guard. The morning was dull and misty. About seven, the Prussians 
came to Borne, the little village already mentioned, about four miles 
in advance of the centre of the Austrian position, and occupied by 
Prince Charles with five regiments of dragoons and hussars. Through- 
out this campaign the Austrians seem to have been negligent, to 
the last degree, of out-post duty, while the vigilant and active Prussians 
omitted no possible precaution or exertion, that could aid them in 
screening their own movements, or in watching and surprising their 
adversaries. ‘he Austrian hussars and dragoons in Borne found that 
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the Prussians were upon them in overwhelming force, without having 
been aware of their approach. Such of the Austrian vanguard as 
escaped, galloped off to the north of the causeway towards Nypern, to 
the right of the position of the Imperialist main army. The Austrian 
general Lucchesi, who commanded that wing, thought that the Prussian 
attack was being directed on him, and he sent carnest entreaties to 
Prince Charles and Marshal Daun for reinforcements. They were sent 
to him ; and, what was still more important, Marshal Daun himself rode 
to the right wing, the scene of supposed peril. But the Austrian left 
was the real object of F'rederick’s operations, which were executed in 
the most rapid and skilful manner. He took advantage of a range of 
low hillocks, that trend from north-west to south-east, a little beyond 
Borne. He occupied their summits with detachments of cavalry; 
and, screened by them and by the mist, that continued more or less 
throughout the day, the Prussian battalions of infantry, and a large 
mass of chosen horse under Ziethen (Frederick’s favourite cavalry 
general), started to the south-east, so as to place themselves in over- 
whelming force upon and across the extreme Austrian left at Sagschutz. 
The movement was perilous. If the Austrian commanders had been 
more vigilant in pushing forward advanced squadrons to reconnoitre and 
ascertain exactly what their enemy was doing, the Prince of Lorraine 
might have brought down his reserves, and his forces from his right 
and his centre, and he might have taken the Prussian columns in flank 
while executing their oblique march towards the Austrian left. If this 
had been done, the Austrians would, in Napoleon’s judgment, have taken 
the Prussian army en flagrant delit, and must have defeated it. But 
the Austrians seem to have expected that Frederick, if, after all, he 
ventured to assail them, would come on straight forward against their 
front ; and they gave no interruption to the manceuvres of their skil- 
ful and determined foe. The Austrian commander on their left was 
General Nadasti, who, about one o’clock of the day, was surprised by 
the sudden advance of Prussian troops all round the extreme point of 
his position. To use a metaphor from sea-fights, the Prussian force 
was not coming up against the Austrian broadside; but it had gained 
a position, whence it could rake the Austrian line from one end to 
another. But this was no mere artillery battle. The Prussians, ably 
handled, and answering gallantly to their King’s expectations, over- 
powered Nadasti, though he was a good division-officer, and made a 
soldierly resistance. ‘The Prussians advanced from south to north up 
along the line of the Austrians to Leuthen, their centre. Here there 
was for some time an obstinate struggle. Prince Charles and Marshal 
Daun saw, though not quickly enough, the real nature of their danger ; 
and troops from the Austrian right were hurried down from Nypern 
towards Leuthen; and an attempt was made to form a new Austrian 
line of battle, still having Leuthen for its centre, but at right angles to 
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the old line, and facing southward against the advancing Prussians. 
If the Austrians could have effected this manceuvre, their great supe- 
riority of numbers might have given them the victory; and, in 
Frederick’s judgment, this was the crisis of the battle.* But the 
Austrians were deficient in the rapidity and the accuracy of military 
movement, to which the Prussian King had brought his men by long 
and careful training. Frederick and his generals gave their adversaries 
no time for completing their new formation. Every Austrian battalion 
from their right wing, as it moved down, was promptly met and broken 
by the Prussians, who continued their vehement advance from south 
to north. Frederick had kept back a reserve of horse on his left ; 
and these, as Lucchesi’s cavalry wheeled round from Nypern, gave 
them a sudden charge in flank, and drove them routed from the field. 
Marshal Daun strove in vain to draw up an orderly front of battle even 
in part of the field against the victors. Leuthen village was carried 
by the Prussian infantry after a hard and long struggle. Ziethen 
led his exulting cavalry in charge after charge on the disordered and 
retreating masses of Prince Charles; and before the sun went down 
the Austrian army, right, centre, left, and reserve, was flying in total 
confusion towards the Schweidnitz water. 

The short winter’s day was now over; Frederick had certainly 
made the most of it: 10,000 of the Austrians lay killed or wounded, 
12,000 were taken prisoners in the field, and 9000 more were gathered 
up by the Prussians in the pursuit, which the indefatigable conqueror 
kept up till ten at night as far as the town of Lissa. The Prussians’ 
loss in the battle was a little more than 6000 killed and wounded. 
Prince Charles left 17,000 men in Breslau, and with the rest of his 
beaten troops he hurried into Bohemia, closely pursued by a detach- 
ment of the Prussian forces under Ziethen. 

The King, on the second day after his battle, formed the siege of 
Breslau, which surrendered to him on the 16th. T'rederick recovered 
there his own magazines, which Prince Charles had captured in the 
preceding month ; and he also made himself master of a great quantity 
of military stores, which the Austrians had brought with them on 
their Silesian campaign. The reconquest of Liegnitz, on the 25th of 
December, completed the fruits of Frederick’s victory at Leuthen— 
Silesia was once more Prussian ; and the Court of Vienna, which had 
believed that province to be fully restored to the House of Hapsburg, 
and which thought that the war was on the point of closing with the 
utter ruin of the House of Brandenburg, saw all its projects scattered 


* “Les Generaux Autrichiens se voyant tournés et pris en flanc, es- 
say¢rent de changer de position; ils voulurent, mais trop tard, former une 
ligne paralltle au front des Prussiens : tout l’art des généraux du Roi con- 
sista ine leur en pas donner le temps.” —CQuvres Historiques de Frederic IT., 
Roi de Prusse, Tome iv., p. 165 
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to the winds, and its hated foe, Frederick, as strong and as determined, 
as he had been when he first seized Silesia. 

There were five more years of war after Leuthen. They were 
marked by many vicissitudes of fortune; but Frederick’s military 
genius, and the noble loyalty and self-devotion with which his subjects 
endured their sufferings, sustained Prussia through them all. The 
sudden death of the Empress of Russia in 1762 relieved Frederick 
from the most formidable of his foes. Her successor, Peter III, 
actually became Frederick’s ally; and though this support was of 
brief duration, owing to Peter’s death in the July of that year, the 
Empress Catharine confirmed the peace which her predecessor had 
made with Prussia, and observed a strict neutrality during the re- 
mainder of the war. Sweden also in the same year retired formally 
from the contest, in which she had only mingled enough to exposo 
her own altered and enfeebled condition. 

On the other hand, during the last years of the war, Frederick was 
deprived of the powerful support which England, under the adminis- 
tration of Pitt, had cordially and effectually given to the Prussian 
arms. England had aided Frederick not only by liberal subsidies of 
money, but by sending an English army to Germany, which, under 
the generalship of Frederick’s pupil in the art of war, Prince Ferdi- 
nand, and in combination with the troops of Hanover and Brunswick, 
defended Frederick’s flank on the East, and gloriously drove back the 
armies of France in some of the most eventful periods of the war. 
But on George ITI.’s accession to our throne in 1760, Pitt’s authority 
in council, which had hitherto been paramount, began sensibly to 
decline. Lord Bute, who at this time had complete influence over 
the young King of England, disliked the King of Prussia, and was 
opposed to Pitt's bold schemes of conquest, especially to the measures 
with which Pitt wished to anticipate the hostility of Spain. Pitt 
obtained intelligence of a convention between the Spanish Bourbons 
and the French Bourbons in August 1761, by which Spain was 
bound to declare war against England in the following May, unless 
England should in the meanwhile have made peace with France. 
Pitt urged his colleagues, at the English council-board, to baffle this 
treacherous enmity of Spain by at once declaring war against her. 
His preparations were made to “smite at once the whole family of 
Bourbon.” He was over-ruled in council, and resigned on the 5th of 
October, 1761, His successors in office were compelled in the 
following year to undertake the Spanish war, but at far less advantage 
than would have been the case if England had struck, when Pitt 
called for the blow. But still Spain suffered severely in the contest 
in which she had unwisely and unjustly interfered, and during the 
year 1762 lost Manilla and the Havannah to the English arms. 

But the British Court wished for peace, and the reverses of France 
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had been such, that the cabinet of Versailles was eager for a cessation 
of disastrous warfare. Preliminaries of peace were signed at Fon- 
tainebleau on the 22nd of November, 1762, between France and Spain 
on the one part and England and Portugal (which had been attacked 
by the Spanish and aided by the British arms) on the other. Austria 
also now despaired of wresting, single-handed, Silesia from the Prussian 
king ; and conferences were opened at Hubertsburg, a castle of the 
Elector of Saxony, situate on the road between Leipsic and Dresden. 

The final treaty of peace between France, England, Spain, and 
Portugal was signed at Paris on the 10th of February, 1763; and 
the treaties between the King of Prussia and the Empress Maria 
Theresa, and between him and the Elector of Saxony, were signed at 
Huberisburg on the 15th of the same month. By the treaty of Paris 
France ceded to England Canada and its dependencies and Cape Breton. 
Spain ceded Florida. The French were also bound by the treaty of 
Paris to withdraw their troops from Hanover, and from other parts of 
Germany, which they to some extent still occupied. 

The treaties of Hubertsburg contain little more than stipulations for 
the mutual evacuation of countries and towns taken or occupied during 
the war. Not a foot of land in Europe changed owners; though, 
according to the calculations of Frederick himself, the Russians had 
sacrificed 120,000 men, the Austrians 140,000, France 200,000, the 
English and their allies 160,000, the Swedes 25,000, the German 
circles 28,000, and the Prussians 213,000 in the war. But the 
Seven Years’ War in Germany, though the map of Europe showed no 
marks of it, was far from being a drawn game. The kingdom of 
Prussia, which had striven against such fearful odds and had not fallen, 
was justly regarded as victorious. 

The result of the Seven Years’ War established the independence of 
Prussia and her position as a first-class member of the European 
States system. The further steps, by which she advanced to her 
present condition of colossal power, may be briefly indicated. 

Her robberies of Poland, by joining in the successive partitions of 
that unhappy country in 1772, 1793, and 1795, gave Prussia an 
increase of territory of more than 35,000 square miles, and an increase 
of population amounting to between four and five millions. 

In 1806 she entered into a war with France under Napoleon I, in 
which she sustained dreadful defeat. She was obliged to accept the 
terms of peace dictated to her by her conqueror, at Tilsit, by which 
she was stript of nearly half her territory, and reduced for some years 
to the condition of a third-rate power. But this season of adversity, 
bitter as if was, and irreparable as it appeared to be at the time, was 
the main cause of the enormously increased strength, which Prussia has 
attained and is attaining in our own days. The profound national 
humiliation of Prussia between 1806 and 1813, the rapacity and the 
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contempt, with which she was treated by the victorious French, the 
sense of spoliation and of personal insult, which was brought home to 
every Prussian household during those seven years of woe, made the 
military spirit thenceforth the spirit of the whole population. Every 
Prussian then learned, and no Prussian has ever forgotten 


“The moral lesson sternly taught,” 


that for a State to escape oppression it must be independent; that to 
be independent it must be strong; and that in order to be effectively 
strong it must not merely possess the elements of strength, but it 
must have those elements ever ready for use in extensive and elaborate 
military organization. Perhaps this lesson is to be thoroughly learned 
only by suffering. ‘The maxim that 
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may apply to nations as well as to individuals. Yet surely the wise 
may take warning to some extent by the sufferings of others, or else 
history is written and read to little purpose. 

Prussia, in the time of her extreme adversity, had statesmen who 
with equal energy and sagacity devoted themselves to prepare her 
restoration. Scharnhost was her minister of war. Napoleon had 
bound Prussia down by treaty to maintain no more than 42,000 
troops. But Scharnhost, without ever exceeding the stipulated 
number, introduced and quietly kept up the system of dismissing each 
levy as soon as it was sufficiently trained, and of then replacing it by 
fresh recruits from among the youth of the nation, who in turn, after 
a limited period of service, retired and made room for others. By 
these means, when Prussia took up arms against Napoleon in the 
war of German independence in 1813, she had, not merely 42,000, 
but nearly five times that number of disciplined soldiers ready for 
action, besides the volunteers who started forward to rescue and avenge 
their fatherland. At the same time the Prussian statesmen, Stein 
and Hardenburg, were engaged in those measures for increasing the 
numbers, and for improving the condition of the agricultural popula- 
tion, which have already been referred to.* 


* There is a remarkable passage in Cesar’s ‘Commentaries’ (cited by Sir 
Archibald Alison, vol. viii., p. 288), which shows that this system of keeping 
up the military power of a nation by giving all its youth a military training 
by reliefs, and by also attending to its agricultural interests, was practised 
among the most warlike nations of the ancient Germans: 

“Suevorum gens est long? maxima et bellicosissima Germanorum om- 
nium, Hi centum pagos habere dicuntur, ex quibus quotannis singula 
millia armatorum, bellandi caus’ ex finibus educunt; reliqui, qui domi 
manserint, se atque alios alunt. Hi rursus inivicem anno post in armis 
sunt, illi domi remanent. Sic neque agricultura, nec ratio atque usus belli 
intermittitur,” 
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After the double overthrow of Napoleon by the Allies, Prussia, by 
the treaties of Vienna in 1815, regained her old territory, and also 
obtained large accessions, partly at the expense of Saxony and Sweden, 
and partly on the Rhine. Her total area was now 107,000 square 
miles; being considerably more than double what it was at the 
accession of Frederick the Great. 

This giant-power made giant’s strides to greater power by the 
Danish War in 1864, and by the Seven Weeks’ War in 1866 against 
Austria and the Germanic States, which were Austria’s allies in that 
contest. Prussia then annexed to herself the duchies of Sleswig 
Holstein, the duchy of Nassau, the kingdom of Hanover, the electorate 
of Hesse Cassel, the landgraviate of Hesse Homburg, as integral 
parts of her own territory. This made Prussia a compact state of 
157,000 square miles, with a population of nearly 23,000,000. The 
Seven Weeks’ War caused also the creation of the North German 
confederacy, with Prussia as its dominant power, and with all the 
troops of the I'ederation forming one army under the command of 
the Prussian King. The area of the whole territories of the Federa- 
tion exceeds 160,000 square miles; the collective population amounts 
to nearly 30,000,000. 

Still mightier augmentations of the power of Prussia appear to be 
approaching, as the inevitable results of the great and terrible war 
which now is being waged : 
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Sach’s Aunt’s Flat-Candlestick. 


Jack—that is, Jack Wyvill, of course—was one of the staff of the 
Saturday Startler, a weekly journal combining sensation-romance 
with the political and other intelligence. I was dramatic critic of that 
organ, an arrangement which suited me, because, having to do the 
theatres for the Daily Dashaway, I found it no great difficulty to 
reel off a second notice of the same piece for the hebdomadal. 

Jack Wyvill was doing the leading romance and a few other odd 
things on the paper. We took a fancy to each other, and spent many 
an afternoon, and not a few evenings, together. He was a gentleman 
—that there was not a doubt of,—but he was in sorely-reduced circum- 
stances ; and the anecdotes he related to me of the time, when he and 
a friend, who was an Academy student, lived in a garret in Gray’s Inn 
in a constant state of siege by creditors, were as amusing as his stories 
in the Startler, with the advantage of being true besides. But, 
amusing as they might be to those who heard them, they could not 
have been pleasant to the actors; and I said as much to Jack. 

“What would you have?” he answered. “ When you're dunned for 
money you don’t choose to pay, it’s all very well, you can ring the 
curtain down on the comedy when you're tired. But when you 
positively can’t pay, you must play—play it out to the last scene.” 

“ But hang it all!” said I, with a recollection of stress of debt at 
college, and of its removal, “ couldn’t you apply to your friends ?” 

“ Hold hard, young man !” said Jack—he was some four or five years 
my senior in age—in experience of the world and life more than that— 
“you're using a word there which I always like to have clearly defined. 
What do you mean by ‘friends?’ I had only one real ‘ friend’ then, 
Jim Downes, the young painter I told you of, who shared chambers. 
He had exactly as much as I had—nothing! If he had been possessed 
of a penny more than I, he wouldn’t have been a real friend. If you 
mean the ordinary article termed ‘friend, and procurable (while you 
have the money) in assorted lots, then let me tell you they would have 
been the last people I should have applied to: it being my experience 
that a confession of weakness to them is dangerous. There are only 
two sets of people, as far as my experience goes, who really will go out 
of their way to injure you—the friends you’ve always tried to help, 
and the enemies you've never tried to harm. The rest of the world 
doesn’t know enough about you to take any trouble. Now, give me 
a light, for I’ve let my pipe out during the sermon.” 
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“ T meant relations, Jack,” said I, apologetically, “when I used the 
conventional vagueness you have very properly pitched into.” 

“ Oh! that’s even worse; for of all people in the world one’s rela- 
tions are those who are least likely to prove one’s friends. Ihave no 
relations—except a rich old aunt.” 

“ The very party to apply to!” 

“ Possibly. But also the very party to be refused aid by—with a 
snubbing in! Bless you, the old girl is serious. When she learned 
I was a ‘ writing-fellow "—espec ially of fiction (though for that matter 
I don’t see much difference between a story-teller and a newspaper 
correspondent)—she resolutely refused to see me or hear of me. Tracts 
I might have written, and remained in her favour. I never cared to 
bother her; for I had always, as a. youngster, been foolishly inde- 
pendent, and hated the notion of making-up to her for her coin. I 
said [ would make my own way in the world by my talent.” 

Jack, as his remarks show, was full of bitterness and scorn. And 
no wonder, for in spite of his undoubted powers, he had never been 
able a hack and a drudge all his time, with no 
hope of rising. He was too strictly honourable to shirk his work, no 
matter how poor the pay, and by this conscientious performance of his 
duty limited his opportunities. I remember once when Pottimore 
Mullins, in one of his “ superior style” essays, talked about the present 
day as a time when any able man and scholar could live by his pen 
“securely and pleasantly,” that poor Jack dashed the magazine down 
in a rage with “ Yes, securely and pleasantly enough, if he isn’t above 
selling his work two or three times over to different people, without 
taking the trouble to alter it much, even! That may do for men of 
ability and scholars; but hang me, if a gentleman can do it, Master 
Mullins !” 

I was doing fairly well at the time. My college debts having been 
cleared off, l was keeping my terms at the Temple on an income which, 
with what | got by my pen, was more than enough for my humble 
requirements. I was able to be of some assistance to Jack therefore— 
though only in the way of loans, which he scrupulously repaid when 
he drew his money. 

Time went on, and I was ealled to the bar. Jack was at my call- 
supper—and that was the last I saw of him for a long time! For my 
mother was taken seriously ill, and I was telegraphed for. 1 went 
home, and watched by her bedside until she was taken away. I was 
very fond of her, the only parent I had ever known, for my father had 
died while I was an infant. I was her only child. 

It was a long time before I recovered from the blow, and the 
arrangement of affairs kept me in the country yet longer. When I 
returned to town I found the little world in which I had moved knew 
me no longer. My place had been filled up, and had I wanted work— 
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which luckily I did not—I should have had but a poor chance of 
procuring employment on any paper. I had dropped out of the 
running completely. 

Several times I visited old haunts, chiefly in the hope of meeting 
Jack again. But I never fell in with him, and some one told me he 
thought he had gone off as “sub” for a provincial paper. 

But one night as I was sitting alone in my chambers studying a 
brief—I had begun to practice in a small way now—there came a 
timid knock at my door. I opened, and in came the ghost of Jack 
Wyvill. He had never—as my description of him will have led you 
to suppose—looked too robust, well-fed, or prosperous. But now he 
was the shadow of lis former self. 

We hardly spoke, for, after shaking him warmly by the hand and 
thrusting him into an easy-chair by the fire, I rushed into my larder 
with an instinctive knowledge that he was faint for want of food. 
When he had eaten the modest meal of cold meat and bread and 
cheese which my stores supplied, and drunk a little warm grog, he 
and I began to talk. 

‘What has been going wrong, Jack ?” I asked. 

“Nothing! At least not more wrong than usual. When I saw 
you last I was going down hill—and there’s not much difference now, 
I guess—unless it is that I must be pretty near the bottom of the 
hill; unless it happens to be the sloping side of a pit that shall be 
nameless.” 

“Why didn’t you come before ?” 

“T came so often and found the oak sported that I gave it up.” 

I told him the reason of my absence for such a long time, and 
inquired what he had been doing. He took a note-book from his 
pocket, full of that thin paper which is known as reporter’s “ flimsy.” 

“ Penny-a-line !” said Jack. 

“ Parliamentary ?” I asked. 

“Fires!” was the reply. “ But there are so many in the same line. 
Still,” he added, with a grim smile that reminded me of old times, 
“T’ve one advantage !” 

“Style 2” 

“No! But as I am generally without a lodging, and have to walk 
about the streets all night, I get the start of the others.” 

I was horror-struck. The idea of such a man without a roof to 
cover him, wandering about the crucl streets—weary and footsore! I 
cast an involuntary glance at his fect, as this thought occurred to me. 

“Yes!” he said, seeing the direction of the look. “That's the 
worst of it!” and he turned his foot up so that I could see his boots 
were almost soleless, so worn and ragged were they. “You haven’t 
an old pair to spare ?” 

At which request I used profane language that I trust the Recording 
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Angel, acting upon precedent, was good enough not to set down in 
indelible ink. I vowed Jack should have a new rig-out, and a home 
in my rooms till things looked-up for him. 

“That will be never !” said he, despondingly. ‘ I have come down 
gradually and surely. If I had come from the top of the stairs to 
the bottom with one crash, I might find courage to hark back ; but, 
hang it all! I’ve come down the whole flight, with a bump on each 
particular step.” 

“ How did it happen ?” 

“T don’t know! Bad luck, competition, and the spite and jealousy 
of others—notably of that bloated impostor, Brown—John Brown, 
who, when he was turned away by his master, the chemist and 
druggist, for licking the antibilious pills, took to literature, and 
assumed the name of Plantagenet Brown. He never forgave me for 
nicknaming him ‘ Hoofs.’ You remember he had the biggest fect 
and the smallest brains ever known. If he could only have gone 
through the world tother end up, like Quilp’s boy, in the ‘Old 
Curiosity Shop,’ he’d have been a success. He got me out of my 
romance-work for the Startler and contrived to wriggle me out of 
some other jobs. ‘Then I had to try my hand at ‘ penny awfuls,’ but 
that didn’t do, as I couldn’t refrain from punishing my highwaymen 
heroes, and making my burglar heroes pitiful sneaks. My last chance 
was working for a red specimen of a Jew, who tried to pass himself off 
for a Christian, simply because an ancestor of his happened to be cru- 
cified at the same time as the Founder of our faith. I had a fore- 
knowledge he would be the end of me.” 

“ What an illiberal chap you are about Jews!” 

“ Always was—never got over being swindled at my first start by 
Blagg, who got me to do his work and took the credit to himself.” 

“ But he wasn’t a Jew.” 

“No, but wasn’t he exactly like one? Seemed as if Nature had 
considerately put that mark on him to save Christianity from the 
disgrace of him.” 

“Jack, ’'m ashamed of you—your language isn’t Christianity, 
goodness knows !” 

“Come! just you try and cultivate gentleness and forbearance in 
my school—starvation and homelessness.” 

I have only described Jack, and his temper, and his troubles, to 
show what he would suffer sooner than ask help from his aunt. He 
told me the old lady had made overtures of peace to him, but that they 
had come through a greasy sycophant, who hung about her in hopes 
of getting her money. ‘The overtures, so Jack declared, were more 
insulting than neglect, and he sent his aunt such a reply as silenced 
all further attempts at a reconciliation. Her emissary was a retired 
chandler, who had taken to preaching and collecting for missions. 
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His aunt had said she hoped if Jack came home, that he would be a 
“brand snatched from the burning” by the sanctimonious tallow- 
merchant. Jack’s answer was, that he would rather not be made a 
farthing dip of to be stuck in such a flat-candlestick. 

Well, to make a long story short, I did what I could for Jack, gave 
him the run of my rooms, a share of my purse, and procured him 
some copying ; for he wouldn’t consent to take a penny of me, until 
he saw a chance of earning the money to repay me. At last, one even- 
ing when I came home to chambers, I found a slip of paper and a 
cutting from a daily journal. On the slip was pencilled—* Look at 
the cutting. Aunt departed. Went to her lawyers, more out of 
bravado than anything else. They knew nothing about the will, but 
believed there was a legacy for me. I’m off to find out.” 

I must tell the rest as Jack told it to me on his return. 

“T went to the old girl’s lawyer’s, as I told you on that scrap of 
paper. They were rather in a huff about her behaviour, and offended 
at ‘Old Tallow,’ so they told me I'd better see what the legacy was. 
It seems that a year ago an agent, who had been collector of her rents, 
had swindled her, and was detected by Old Tallow—‘ Set a thief, &c.’ 
My aunt was furious, sold all her house property—and even such 
stock as she had—and put all the money she realised into the Bank 
of England, which she vowed was the only safe place for a defenceless 
woman to put her little all in. Consequently she paid her lawyers their 
bill, and there was an end of their agency—much to their disgust. 

“Well, off I went to my aunt’s, where I found her old housekeeper 
was furious at the will, which left everything to Old Tallow, except a 
paltry legacy to me, about which more anon. . 

“*Tt’s all a mystery to me, Master John ’—she seemed still to think 
of me as the boy I was when I used to spend my holidays there,— 
‘and if you mean to dispute it, I'll swear she was out of her mind. 
Bless you, she'd found that smooth-tongued vagabond out, and that’s 
what puzzles me so. She told me the very day before she made the 
will that she had overheard him and his wife—who came pretending to 
nurse her—whispering when they thought she was asleep. He had 
been saying how clever it was of him not to give you her message 
(which was a forgiving one, master John), and had made you so 
savage that you wrote so as to cut off your chance. They talked 
about a lot of other things too, and quite opened the old lady's eyes 
to their wicked ways. And she told me so—as sure as you stand 
there, sir—and said how she’d defeat them by her will. Just fancy 
my astonishment then, when I came to witness her will next day, and 
it gave all she had in the world to him, except her old china bed- 
candlestick, which she left to you.’ 

“Of course I saw what the legacy meant—an allusion to my 
message—so I fancied the old housekeeper must have been mistaken 
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about my aunt’s discovery and relenting. But she stuck to it all the 
sume. While we were talking who should come in but Old Tallow 
himself, with a greasy smile of satisfaction, and a sneaking declaration 
that he forgave me my enmity and abuse. He had, he said, a sacred 
duty to perform—to deliver to me with his own hands my aunt’s 
levacy. He grinned as he said it, for he knew the allusion as well as 
I did. 

“<« Here it is, sir, said he, ‘in exact accordance with the instructions 
of her will, to wit, “‘ The white porcelain flat-candlestick which stands 
by my ae together with all that it contains.” There it is, sir! 
Good-day 

“He aa his leave hastily, for he saw something unpleasant in my 
eye. ile left me standing in the parlour with the candlestick in my 
hand, and went hurriedly downstairs, and out of the house, before I 
could find words. The instant I recovered myself, I flung up the 
window and hurled the candlestick out into the street. 

“There was a smash, and a loud ery of pain! The missile had 
descended on Old Tallow’s head as he was crossing the road, had 
knocked his hat over his eyes, and given him a hardish rap on the 
crown. As soon as he got clear of his hat, he beckoned a policeman 
who was standing at the corner of the next street. I hurried down 
to explain the accident, followed by the housekeeper. 

“ He insisted to the policeman it was an assault, with malice pre- 
pense. I appealed to the housekeeper to prove that I had thrown the 
candlestick away without looking out of the window. 

“But she, with a woman’s instinct, had picked up the fragments of 
the onaieatink. with an unconscious wonder whether it would mend. 
She pulled the bit of candle-end out; the scrap of paper wound round 
it came out with it, became partially unfolded. I saw her give a 
start, seize the paper, and open it. Then she burst out laughing, 
and handed it to me. 

“Tt was a cheque—dated the day previous to that on which the 
will had been signed—for every penny my aunt had in the bank ; in 
other words, for all her fortune. 

“You should have seen Old Tallow’s face then! But look here, 
it’s all right, isn’t it? The old housekeeper will swear to her con- 
versation about defeating Old Tallow. The old girl wanted to pay 
him in his own coin, perhaps; or she thought if she made a different 
will he'd forge one, and if she left the cheque for me openly he'd steal 
it. But wh: : I was going to say is, do you think the money is legally 
mine in case Old Tallow disputes it ? Her words were, ‘the candle- 
stick and all it contains.’” 

That's the end of Jack’s story. I am engaged now in examining 
his claim, and looking up the law of the case, on the chance of Old 
‘Luilow’s throwing the matter into Chancery. 























Leilers from Sudia. 
Dy Tae Hon. EMILY EDEN, 


To tux Hox, Mis. Even. 


Barreckpore, June 11th, 1836. 


My prarest Many,—We sent off yesterday to the Tamerlane, 
which sails in a few days, a most important box addressed to the care 
of Captain Grindlay, containing all sorts of odds and ends addressed to 
various people; and, amongst others, there is a small parcel for you, 
which will puzzle you unless this explanation precedes it. Your 
Willie, in his letter to me, asked “ How is your black maid ?” and I 
told Rosina one of my little nephews had written to ask after her. 
Besides a mysterious veneration for a letter, which all natives have, the 
idea of being asked after by a little English boy and my nephew, 
quite enchanted her, She is very much—as all the uneducated 
natives are—like a child of three years old in feelings and intellect, 
and she asked to see Willie’s letter, and to be shown her name, and 
she, of course, turned it topsy-turvy, and kissed it and cried over it, 
and then went all over the house to tell all the servants that a little 
English boy, the Lord Sahib’s nephew, had written about her; and 
the next day she came to my room with a worked petticoat for the 
little boy’s mamma, and another for him. I told her that he did not 
wear frocks, and then she said it was to be for the eldest little girl, 
and then I told her that, as I could not take any presents, I would 
buy them of her, and tell you what she had meant to do; but she 
would not hear of that, but stood salaaming and beseeching—*“ No, 
lady, me no like that. Me send little boy’s mamma frock and sister 
jrock, and then English ladies say ‘Where you get those pretty 
frocks,’ and they say ‘Poor Rosina send them,’ so nice. Please, lady, 
send them.” I have given her a gown since, so it all comes to the 
same end; but ii you had an idea how much natives in general think 
of spending the smallest fraction of a rupee, and how their whole talk 
consists of saving pice and anna, or farthings and halfpence, you 
would be as much surprised at her offering as Tam. I do not know 
What you can do with your petticoat, it is so ugly; but it will make a 
toilet-cover. I have sent you a pair o! silver earrings, made as the 
natives wear them, and a little pair of silver bracelets for Emily. They 
bend into any shape. About ten of these bracelets on each arm are 
literally the only clothes worn by the native children till they are seven 
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or eight years old, with perhaps a silver chain round each ankle; and 
when they are married, which they are at five, or six years old, a large 
gold ring is put through the noses of the little girls. I wish I could 
tind anything to send Willie, but I shall in time. I could find heaps of 
beautiful birds ; but, except a friend would offer to take charge of one 
on the voyage, they are sure to die. However, I shall watch for an 
opportunity of sending him a pet, probably a lory. I have had a goat 
given me that is too handsome—an immense creature with white silk 
hair half a yard and more long. It stalks upstairs and into my room, 
and is a nice good-humoured animal. If he had not been a present 
from a near neighbour I should have liked to send him home. He 
does not smell at all, and is accustomed to carry children on his back. 

We had rather a lively afternoon yesterday. We came here this week 
quite alone, and settled to ask nobody all the week, and to wear our 
common coloured gowns, and not to talk all the morning, and to enjoy 
little luxuries of that sort, and to have a juggler with snakes; and, 
above all, to drag one of the large ponds in the park, which we did, 
and I had not an idea there were so many and such large fish in the 
Ganges as came to land in the net—such varieties, and thousands of 
small fish! Fish is the only thing, except rice, that the natives will 
eat, and this is the only time I have ever seen our servants excited. 
There were about 200 of them round the pond begging for fish, and 
the instant Captain Byrne gave them leave to help themselves the 
scramble began; and it was great fun to see some of them running off 
with great fish three feet long, and others, who could not pick up 
more than a gudgeon, scolding and gesticulating; and there was 

“ Chance” yapping about in the water after every fish that escaped, 
and William’s tame otter helping himself, and the elks standing 
wondering what we were doing to their pond. All last night there 
were little fires round the house with the servants cooking their 
treasure. 

We are longing for the rains, which must begin in a week they 
say, and the preparation for them is awful—such steamy heat ! 

We are all well. 

My new garden will be lovely whenever the rains come. 

Yours most affectionately, 
¥. E. 


) A Frienp, 


- 


Thursday, June 17th. 


anny and William went to Barrackpore in his gig. George and 
T made a very original plan for ourselves. We drove to the Cossipore 
Dridge—you know where that is. You have passed it fifty times in 
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your drives, only you never observe anything, and there we found 
Captains Champneys and Macgregor with our riding horses, on which 
we mounted. Sent the carriage on to the half-way house, whereunto 
we explored our way by by-paths, much to our edification. We got 
into the carriage, the gentlemen into their cabriolets, and we arrived 
at Barrackpore for a late dinner. 


Friday, June 18th. 

Dr. Drummond killed a snake in his bungalow, Captain Macgregor 
ditto, and Mars killed a very large one in his bedroom in one hour. 
Very shocking ! 

George and I took a ride, which was cut short by rain. Dr. Wallich 
arrived with quantities of more plants for my garden. I was up at 
five planting it, and in bed again at half-past six. 


Saturday, June 19th. 

We dragged another of the tanks, and just as the net came to land 
it broke, and hundreds of fish rushed back into the water. It was 
rather a good thing, for though the last distribution was conducted on 
the most liberal system, the servants were all jealous, and the suscep- 
tible feelings of the tailors were hurt by their being forgotten 
altogether. 

Tuesday, June 22nd. 

[ went out visiting, for the first time, after breakfast ; and, awfully 
hot as it was, [ went to Mrs. Trevelyan to get her to arrange with 
some embroiderers from Dacca to embroider a gown in coloured silk 
forme. I have engaged two Dacca men by the month. They come 
into the house, settle their frame in my passage, just fornent the 
tailors, and sit on the ground and work all day. ‘Their work is more 
beautiful than is desirable for a gown; but they cannot be persuaded 
{o work coarser silks. 

We have put off our party this evening, as we have the king’s ball 
next Monday ; and though these balls and parties are all quite de- 
lightful—and, for my own part, I can only regret that they do not 
occur every evening—yet you know that other people might have too 
much of even such very good society. 


a) 


Wednesday, June 25rd. 


Miss }*ane came when Sir Henry came to Council, and brought one 
of their jemidars, whose picture she wanted for her album. He is a 
Hindoo, and not a Mussnlman, which most of our servants are, and of 
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high castle, which is marked by quantities of gold leaf on his forehead ; 
and he wears a dagger in his belt, and stands in a grand, swaggering 
position, and altogether he made rather a good drawing. We dined 
at Mrs. Shakespear's, and met the Fanes and a few others. 

The Calcutta houses seem so small after Government House, and it 
was a dreadfully hot night, 


Thursday, June 24th. 


We do not go up to Barrackpore this week, as the servants are busy 
preparing for the ball. William has set up a small pony-carriage, and 
now the rain has made the unwatered roads passable, we find out very 
pretty drives through lanes and by-roads. 

Calcutta is altogether (in the part of it inhabited by Europeans) 
very like the houses in St. John’s Wood; and the drives, barring their 
being utterly flat, are very pretty, when the weather allows of going 
off the watered road. We took a beautiful drive in the pony-carriage 
to-day, and came back by the Kidderpore School, where the orphan 
girls of Europeans are brought up; and when a tradesman or a non- 
commissioned officer wants a wile he goes there and chooses one. 
Formerly he used to choose after a single interview; but, I believe, 
now it is more delicately managed. 


Friday, June 25th. 


George and I drove to the salt-water lake, about four miles off, 
through some odd, wild-looking villages, and the lake itself looks like 
an unfinished bit of creation before the land and sea were put into 
their proper places. 


Sunday, June 27th. 


We went to the old church ; this isonly the third Sunday we have 
passed in Calcutta. They give, by order of the bishop, the whole 
morning service here. It is much too long for the climate. At 
Sarrackpore it is usually much shorter; but we had a good sermon 
from the archdeacon, and lived through it all, George and I took a 
ride in the evening. 


Monday, June 28th. 

A quiet morning. William and I went out “exploring” in his 
pony carriage, and lost ourselves, and came out on the high-road five 
miles from Government House, nearly at dinner time; but we made 
great discoveries in the way of mosques, and tanks full of lotus, and 
“noble savages running wild through the woods,” and as we believe no 
European ever drove through these lanes before, we thought of putting 
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up our pocket-handkerchiefs on some sticks, and of taking possession 
of the country ; but I know that foolish East India Company would 
be always fidgetting about our little territories if we made them 
prosper, so it is as well to say nothing about them. 

We dressed after dinner, and at 10 p.m. the company began to arrive, 
and at quarter past we marched in, in state, with a guard of honour 
at the end of the ball-room, who drew their swords and nearly cut us 
down, I believe. However, we escaped, and then the Commander-in- 
Chief arrived. 

We had several very oddly dressed native princes. One enormous 
man—a nephew of the King of Oude, only 27, and very like the 
pictures of Daniel Lambert, and this immense expanse of person was 
dressed in a thick gold brocade. He would have made a handsome 
piece of furniture in a large house. The Vakeel came in state, and 
as he has never been in European society much before, he proposed 
bringing his 300 guards up into the ball-room with him, and was 
with great difficulty persuaded out of it. We went to supper at 12, 
and then had an English country dance, and they were all gone 
before 2. 


To tHe DowAcEer Countess or BuckiInNGHAMSHIRE. 


Barrackpore, July 2nd, 1836. 


My peanest Sister,—TI will try to run off a letter early in the 
morning, for 7 is so hot, and J am so sleepy after luncheon that I always 
fall asleep when I am in a transport of sentiment over my letters home. 
The weather has been better though the last fortnight; occasional 
days of pouring rains when we can have the windows open, and there 
have been two or three evenings this last week which were really 
pleasant—something like the hottest summer evenings of that exquisite 
country, England,—with a little air stirring, and no necessity for 
gasping with one’s tongue hanging out, like Chance. That little 
black angel has the audacity to dote on India, and never enjoyed 
better spirits, or a more imperious temper. He was once nearly 
earried off by some vultures, and he and William’s greyhound both 
narrowly escaped the snap of an alligator. He swims so far out into 
the Ganges that his own attached servant screams with fright. He 
has learnt from the natives to eat mangoes, and is very much suspected 
of smoking his hookah whenever he can get comfortably alone with 
my tailors. He is allowed, for a great treat, to run before our horses 
on a cool evening ; and the other day, when George was riding with 
me, Chance insisted on going to the race-course with us. I asked 
Captain Macgregor to inquire why Chance’s own valet was not with 
him, and he translated the answer that when the Lord Sahib himself 
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took the dog, the sicar, or head of that class of servants, thought 
it right to go himself. So there was a grand-looking man in the 
flowing dress of the upper servants, with a white beard down to his 
waist, gambolling after Chance, who took to running after the birds, 
and gave a little growl every time his tutor interfered, and the 
sicar, who was not used to him, looked frightened out of his senses, 
and then began running again. I could hardly ride for laughing, 
but I mention the fact for Dandy’s edification. 

We find riding a foot’s pace cooler than the carriage—at least, I 
do. Fanny is not very fond of it, but the air comes more round one 
on horseback than in the carriage. William has a little pony carriage 
with no head to it, and wicker sides, and extremely light, and that is 
much the coolest conveyance we have; besides that, it will go im 
roads which will not admit of our carriage. 

Now that the rains have laid the dust we are making great dis- 
coveries in the surrrounding country. George laughs at the beautiful 
lanes we have found, and says we talk as if we were at Matlock, 
whereas in all Bengal there is not an elevation the size of a mole-hill. 
But still a green lane with a happy mixture of bamboo and cocoa 
trees, and constantly a beautiful old mosque with a tank full of those 
lovely pink lotus which the Hindoos, with good taste, consider sacred, 
is not to be despised ; and it is a great relief, after that tiresome course 
full of carriages and people, which is the only watered road in 
the place. 

T am going, with great candour, to own that, though I should be 
glad to say anything spiteful against this horrid country, yet it is 
indisputable that my health is very much better than it was in 
London. 

It is very difficult to procure at any price the real fine old Indian 
muslin, but I have got one gown of it something like a bettermost 
cobweb, and an old creature with a long beard is working it all over 
with small sprigs at ten rupees for the whole gown. The two Dacca 
men are embroidering a gown in coloured silks, and I never saw 
such lovely work. I give them ten rupees a month, which serves for 
wages and board-wages, and they sit on the floor in my passage and 
work, one on each side of a large frame ; and when we go to Barrack- 
pore they roll up their frame, put themselves into the boat, and come 
up and set to work again; and they sleep in the passage, or the hall, 
or out of doors if it does not rain. I see how extravagance and care- 
lessness must grow on people who live long in India just in that sort 
of way. All these works, and the trinkets we get made by the 
native jewellers, cost a great deal of money in the actual materials, 
but the workmen themselves cost very little ; there is no difficulty in 
finding them, and they make no difficulties either about their work or 
their treatment. Then we never see any money, so we are not 
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restrained by attachment to a particular £10 note, or dislike of 
changing a sovereign. The Baboo buys all the things, doubles their 
price for his own profit, and Captain Byrne pays him; so the money 
somehow is all gone without our knowing how. However, we are 
indulging in these things and in buying books now while our English 
stock of clothes lasts. George is quite well and uncommonly happy— 
at least, he thinks it happiness to write from six in the morning till 
six in the evening; but I can see how despotic power, without the 
bother of Parliament and immense patronage, may be rather pleasant. 
Fanny is very happy too, I believe. Barrackpore is her great passion. 
In another climate Barrackpore would ‘be worth 100 Caleuttas, but 
as we are shut up equally in both houses, and can have no shopping 
in the town, and no rural pursuits in the country, it appears to me 
there is no great preference to be given to either, except as it suits the 
convenience of other people; and as I suppose all our aides-de-camp 
have their little private amusements at Calcutta, it probably puts 
them out to come here. It is a more fatiguing life than Calcutta, 
because there we are alone all the daytime, except on Thursdays from 
10 to 12, and the blessing of being alone in this country one cannot 
be sufficiently thankful for; whereas here the house is always full. 

I think I have told you as much about us as you can digest. Mind 
when you write, you go into details enough about yourself, your 
house, your work, &c. I am obliged to mention that to everybody, 
because we are sure to hear, somehow, all the gossip of the day, but 
little home details are the air I happen to breathe, and people fancy 
they are not to talk about themselves, which is all very well when I 
can see them and hear of them from others, but it does not answer 
out here. Pray write a great deal about yourself. 


Yours most affectionately, 
K. E. 


To A Fnrienp. 
July 6th, 1836. 


I long very much to hear from you after you have had one or two 
of these long letters: first, to know whether they are entirely 
ruinous? Some people say that they cost nothing, some that they 
cost a fortune; but then nobody here knows anything——poor baked 
creatures! Secondly, how tiresome they are? And, thirdly, how 
many of them come to hand? I think I see you saying to Sister, “I 
am rather tired of Calcutta and Barrackpore, and the heat and the 
natives, aren’t you? I wish they could write about something 
else.” It is all so tiresome in doing, that in telling, I cannot imagine 
what it may be; but then it is all “the fault of them wot transported 
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us here ;’ and bad as the climate is, our healths are all very good. 
Mine is much better than usual. Moore is the only great sufferer, he 
has had one bad illness after another ever since we left England ; but 
Dr. Drummond says, and, indeed, everybody sees, by his own fault. 
He will go out in the sun, even in the middle of the day, and he 
never is quict for a moment; but he has had a very serious illness in 
consequence the last week, and is frightened now, and will be quieter. 
We have been here nearly four months—the third part of a year, 
the twelfth part of four years. These calculations I make for you, 
as they are diflicult to people not in the hourly habit of them. 


Yours most affectionately, 
RK. FE. 


To a Frrenp. 
Barrackpore, July lth, 1836, 


I ought to have written to you some time ago, but as I promised 
I would, the promise you know was as good as the performance, it 
showed my excellent intention, “the earnestness of my affection—my 
devotion,” as Falstaff says, and what more would you have? But 
the day before yesterday was a grand féte day—ten English letters 
arrived to my own particular address. Amongst others yours, with 
the little worked scent-bag in it. The bag is lovely, not a bit 
tarnished by its long voyage, though if it ever contained anything 
that was to smell sweet, it must have suffered from sea-sickness, as 
it is quite empty; but it is a pretty little article, and Wright had 
just been fitting up a very elaborate basket for my dressing-table, 
a division whereof your bag exactly fits, and it receives the elegant 
form of my watch at night, and is then covered over by a counterpane 
of Indian muslin and lace. I mean to take great care of it, but all 
the care in the world will not avail in this season, everything grows 
rusty in a night. My drawings are all blistered, my books all 
mildewed, my gowns all spotted—in short, everything is going to 
rack and ruin, and as the milliners and shopkeepers will not open 
any of their packages this weather, we may, with bad luck, be 
reduced to going about very odd figures indeed—rather in the native 
line. I mean to make this letter up out of odd things, strange events 
that cannot happen to you, manners and customs utterly opposed to 
your cockney habits. 

The day before yesterday the rain came down very much as if the 
river had got up and out of its bed, and was walking about the park ; 
it actually washed the fish out of the tanks, so that they were hopping 
about in the grass, and the servants were paddling about catching 
them. Rosina caught a shocking cold in this exercise, and has been 
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very ill for two days; and because she bought back her caste some 
weeks ago (which of course she had lost by going to England), it is 
very difficult to feed her properly; she cannot take any tea or any- 
thing that our English servants have, nor anything that other 
Mussulman servants, either of a lower or a higher caste, have cooked, 
so her son comes five miles with tea that he has cooked for her, and 
she cannot drink if while any that are not of her own caste are in 
the room. 

Yesterday when George and I had got on our elephant, which is a 
very large one, Chance chose to go running before it, barking for 
joy, as he need to do when he went out walking at home, and the 
elephant was so frightened that it would not move on, and screamed, 
I suppose, from fear of being eaten up. It is so tall that, though it 
kneels down to take us up, we have, at the peril of our lives, to mount 
a ladder of eight steps to get on its back; and when it gets up, first 
on its fore feet, we are tilted back in an alarming manner. One of 
its paws would cover two such little splacknucks as Chance, and knead 
them into the ground, so that not a hair would be left visible; but 
still they cannot stand a dog’s barking, and I was obliged to have the 
mouse taken away for fear of its annihilating the mountain. 

Another curious creature is what they call an elephant-fly, which 
occasionally comes into the drawing-room, about the size of a bantam’s 
egg, and so hard that st epping: upon it don’t hurt it, and so strong 
that if you put a plate over it, it scuttles across the room, plate and 
all. I cannot ¢ rp that animal, nor, indeed, many others. 

There were a set of flying bugs (saving your presence) in my 
dressing-room three days ago, all over the table, and bouncing against 
me wherever I moved; and, though they do not bite, their smell is 
something shocking—in short, there is no end to the plague of 
animals. It charms me when I see one great adjutant kick another 
off the roof of Government House. They are nearly six feet high, 
and sometimes there are 150 of them on the roof, where they each 
have their own places, and if one takes the place of the other, the 
rightful owner simply kicks him down. 

These little facts in natural history will do you great honour if you 
place them srvagens) in the course of conversation. 

Most people go out driving without bonnets, and a great many 
without caps, but I have hitherto stuck to my bonnet, because I think 
the glare as bad as the mn” 

What clse can I t ll you that is odd? 

I wish you could see my passage sometimes. The other day 
when I set off to pay George a visit I could not help thinking 
how strange it would have seemed at home. It was a rainy day, 
so all the servants were at home. The two tailors were sitting in 
one window, making a new gown for me, and Rosina by them 
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chopping up her betel-nut; at the opposite window were my two 
Dacca embroiderers working at a large frame, and the sentry, in an 
ecstacy of admiration, mounting guard over them. There was the 
bearer standing upright, in a sweet sleep, pulling away at my punkah, 
My own five servants were sitting in a circle, with an English spelling- 
book, which they were learning by heart; and my jemidar, who, out 
of compliment to me, has taken to draw, was sketching a bird. Chance’s 
servant was waiting at the end of the passage for his “little excellency” 
to go out walking, and a Chinese was waifing with some rolls of satin 
that he had brought to show. All these were in livery, except the 
Chinese and another man, who had on a green and silver cap instead 
of a red and gold turban, and as I came out he flung himself down on 
the ground, and began knocking his head against the floor, whining 
and talking in the most melancholy way, which, as I don’t understand 
a word of Hindustani, was of great use. However, I took for granted 
his house was burnt, which happens to all our servants constantly, 
and they expect us to pay for a new house; so I told the jemidar to 
tell him to stand up, as I never would give anything to anybody who 
went on begging in that crouching way, and to ask what had hap- 
pened ; and, after a great deal more whining and sobbing, the jemidar 
began interpreting: “By your favour, the man say, he be your 
Lady Sahib’s housemaid—what we call mater—and the Lord Sahib’s 
mater have got a red turban, and this man say he got none.” So I 
said I would ask Major Byrne about it, but I had no objection to give 
him money privately for a turban if there was any difficulty. “Oh! 
but Major Byrne have given him white turban, only no red cloth in 
it, and he so sorry.” Iam sure if he had lost all his relations he 
could not have cried more, and the misfortune is that Major Byrne is 
quite obdurate about it, and says he is not to have this rag of his 
ambition; so, to keep things comfortable, I see I shall have sur- 
reptitiously to give him the cover of my dressing-box, which is com- 
posed of scarlet baize, and will make up into a very handsome turban. 

We have been reading ‘Gilbert Gurney,’ and there are two or 
three bits in it about going on board ship—and about Indians and 
their ways —that is so like us. Nobody can understand why it 
makes us laugh so; but all his nonsense about Peons, palanquins, and 
punkahs, is in fact so perfectly true, I quite like him for it. 


Yours, most affectionately, 


FE. F. 
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To a Frrenp. 


Government House. 
Sunday, July 22nd, 1836. 

We went to the Scotch Church, where there is supposed to be very 
good preaching ; but it is clear to me that they want a pattern sermon 
sent out to Calcutta, just as new gowns and bonnets are sent; and I 
think you must trouble Dr. Thorpe to make them up a morning sermon 
and Mr. Blunt an evening one, for we cannot manage it for our- 
selves. Mr. ——,, the Scotch clergyman, is an excellent man, and his 
prayer after the sermon was a very beautiful one, though I like to 
know beforehand what I am going to pray for, but he said in the 
real fervent tone that belonged to it, “Bless our native land, from 
which we are wanderers and exiles, and bless, with Thy choicest 
blessings, those dearly loved friends whom we have left there,” which 
was just what I was watching for. But I think the fault of the 
Scotch service is that ignorance in the congregation of what they are 
to expect, and also the very small quantity of the Bible that is read. 
The whole service is so entirely the word of man and not the Word of 
God. There was some beautiful singing in this church. George did 
not go out again to-day, and Fanny and I took a drive in the evening. 


Monday, July 25rd. 


We had a Madras juggler quietly smuggled into William’s room 
this morning, and he and Fanny and I, with Wright and Jones at 
the side scenes, established ourselves there to see him. He was not 
like the noisy jugglers we had last week, and some of his tricks sur- 
passed all belief. He did all the tricks the Indian jugglers in England 
used to do with balls and balancing, and swallowing the sword, «c., 
and then he spit fire in large flames, and put a little rice into the top 
of a basket on a small tray and shook it, and before owr eyes a tiny 
handful of rice turned into a large quantity of cowrie shells. Then he 
made a little boy, who is one of my servants, sit down, and he put a 
small black pebble into his hand and apparently did nothing but 
waive a little bugnette round his head, and forty rupees (coins as big 
as half-crowns) came tumbling out of the boy’s little hands. He 
made him pick them up again, and hold them as tight as he could, 
and in an instant the rupees were all gone and a large live frog 
jumped out. The little boy was so frightened that I gave him a book 
the next day for having gone through such alarms. We were go 
charmed with our juggler that we told him to come to-morrow night 
when George could see him. 
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To a Frienp. 
Government House, 
July 25rd, 1850. 


[ have given up my journal. It was so tiresome—was it not? I 
always saw you quite ercedée and worn out with our journeyings 
backwards and forwards to Barrackpore, trying to carry it off well out 
of sentiment, but wishing I would say nothing more about it. The 
fact was, I tried to read one of my journals, and there never was so 
fatal an experiment; it was enough to put the most excitable subject to 
sleep. erhaps I may begin again in the course of time, but vets leve 
a shorter one kept for my own information would be quite enoug 

But what makes me write to-day in this immense bustle is oo 
receipt of your letter of the 4th of April, per Mary Ann Webb, or some 
name of that sort, and these bring us up to the date of the overland 
letters ; so now whatever we receive will be all new, and, what is odd, 
Iam sorry for it. ‘Those overland short letters tell us you are all 
well, and then the details that come in the intermediate letters are not 
at all spoiled. Dates are of no consequence at that distance. We 
have tried the experiment now, and know it, and the feeling of 
security with which we open these letters is delightful. The next 
arrival will be frepiduting, because though we know you were all 
quite well on the 4th, we cannot guess what may have happe ned on 
the 5th of April; and I do not know how one would bear any 
misfortune here. One of the things I watch myself about particularly 
is any leaning to _ out some particular calamity that may have 
happened at-home, because, though I am never half an hour without 
a vague fancy or dream of some kind, yet if it take any decided form, 
however unlikely or absurd, I find it haunts me afterwards, and I 
think it will bring itself to pass. I see I cannot express what I 
mean, but in this dreamy, idle ¢ ‘imate, with all one’s affections 15,000 
miles off, one becomes superst itio us and ¢ timid, 


We have be h so ue a] out lett ls th his last month—cousiant 


small supplies of them—and this morning I was woke by yours and 

——'s beiore seven. I like them to come at that hour, I can study 

them, and it makes it no trouble to get up and dress. Letters agree 
VY Y 


4 


with me, and invigorate my constitution wonderfully. 

You will have heard from us about our books long before this, end 
will have seen that we have no chance of any but what you send us, 
and our appetite for érashk becomes daily more diseased and insatiable ; 
so you are hereby constituted our book-agent, and you can settle with 
Rodwell the set he is to send, and if any other friends call upon him 
and suggest other books that are not in your list, he can throw them 
in too ; but yw had better be constantly targing him with a long set 
of names, and make him send more constantly and in smaller quan- 
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tities than he seems inclined to do. We have had ‘Rienzi’ and 
‘Gilbert Gurney,’-—thanks to Mr. Trower, who belongs to a book- 
club, and has saerificed his week’s share of these books to me, because 
I did a sketch for him. I shall be obliged to do another if the box 
does not arrive soon. What a book ‘Gilbert Gurney’ is! He 
always makes his little hits at India with such success, and it puts 
the peeple here in such a rage. I wonder whether I shall ever have 
the proper feeling of resentment for any Indian ridicule. At present 
it puts me into hysterics of delight. We are going on just as usual, 

Our last Tuesday was a very brilliant ball, and was supposed to 
assist two or three young ladies in their settlement in life, and our 
two last Thursday mornings have been so fully attended that last 
time there were not chairs or sofas enough for our guests to sit down. 
Nothing can be more fatguing I should suppose to all parties con- 
cerned. Fanny and I, with our best intentions, cannot speak to more 
han four people at once. It is a tiresome job altogether—those 
mornings at home ; but, after all, it only lasts two hours, and it keeps 
the rest of the week so cool and comfortable. That is a creat comfort 
to me here, the number of hours I can pass alone without any fear of 
being called down. We breakfast at nine, and dawdle about the hall 
for a quarter of an hour, reading the papers, and doing a little civility 
to the household ; then Fanny and I go to the drawing-room and 
work and write till twelve, when I go up to my own room, and read 
and write till two. Fanny stays downstairs, as she likes it better 
than her own room. I do my shopping, too, at this hour; the natives 
come with work, and silks, and anything they think they have a 
chance of selling, and sometimes one picks up a tempting article in 
the way of work. At two we all meet for luncheon, and George 
brings with him anybody who may happen to be doing business with 
him at the time. Fanny generally pays William a visit, and I pay 
George a short one after luncheon, and then I go up to my own room, 
and have three hours and a half comfortably by myself. I draw toa 
great amount, and was making a lovely set of costumes, but my own 
pursuits have been eut in upon by other people. One person wants a 
picture of a sister she has lost touched up, and in fact renewed, as 
the damp has utterly destroyed it. Another has a picture of a 
brother in England, in a draped cloak, and with flowing hair, and the 
picture is only lent to her, and he is such a darling, only she has not 
seen him for some years, and if I could make a copy of it, &e. There 
are no professional artists in Calcutta, except one who paints a second- 
rate sort of sign-posts, and though I cannot make much of all these 
liknesses, yet it feels like a duty to help anybody to a likeness of a 
friend at home, and it is one of the very few good-natured things it is 
possible to do here, so I have been very busy the last ten days making 
pictures of these copies. 
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To finish our day: at 6 we go out. George and I ride every day 
now; Fanny about once in three times. At 7°30 we dress; dine 
at 8, and at 10 go off to bed. 

The weeks we do not go up to Barrackpore we dine alone at least 
four days out of the seven, which is a great set off against the superior 
charms of Barrackpore ; but there we always have the house full, and 
I have yet to discover the person whom I like to sit next to at dinner 
three days running. However, you [see we have many more quiet 
hours than I expected in this odd unnatural life, and though I have 
horrid fits of yearning to see you, and sometimes find I have wasted a 
whole hour in ridiculous dreams of how it is to come to pass, and 
then rouse up in a fever of desperation because it is not true, yet a 
good many of my thoughts are very pleasant. I have lived so very 
much in the past. I have recollected so many bits of our lives that 
I had not thought of for years, and we have certainly had a great 
many hours of very considerable enjoyment. Most of my best recol- 
lections are Eden Farm days. Are not yours? Oh dear! how I do 
wish (I cannot put emphasis enough on that wish) that you were 
here, if only for a morning visit. 

I am sure we shall not stay away six years nor anything like it. I 
do not know why, but Fanny and I have settled that we shall be only 
three years here, and one going and coming. I forget what put it in 
our heads, partly I think because I could not bear it a day longer, so 
that settles the point ; but I am sure we shall not exceed five years at 
the worst. 

We have bought our house at Simla preparatory to going up the 
country fifteen months hence, and we have let it for this year. 
George and I and Major Byrne did this quietly without telling any- 
body, as otherwise the price would have been doubled. I tell George, 
that we are living dreadfully in the future, for besides settling about 
the grates and fixtures in our house in the Himalaya Mountains, I 
have been buying some beautiful Chinese satin, and am going to 
engage two more Dacca embroiderers to work constantly in my pas- 
sage at some furniture for our house at Knightsbridge. They can 
work chairs, ottomans, aud screens such as are not to be seen in 
England, and we can send them home to be taken care of till we come 
ourselves. 


Yours most affectionately, 
E. E. 
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Sits. Greenhow. 


— 


I xnew her first in the full tide 
Of hope and burning zeal, 

For what her ardent spirit deemed, 
Her injured country’s weal. 


I marked the curl of her proud lip, 
The flash of her dark eye, 

When for the struggling Southern cause 
She vowed to live and die. 


Fierce was her glance, and fierce her words, 
She loathed the Northern foe, 

With that intensity of hate 
Impassioned women know. 


Her frantic sense of bitter wrongs 
Almost to madness rose, 

When with wild eloquence she told 
The tale of Southern woes. 


Grand, but appalling, was the burst 
Of passion shook her frame, 

When in her breast the rushing tide 
Of vengeful anger came. 


And yet at times that troubled face 
Was full of tender thought, 

And to her eyes a few kind words 
A soft’ning moisture brought. 


The ceaseless strife, the wild unrest, 
Had kept her years away 

From sacred rites she once had loved, 
The Cliristian’s hope and stay. 


“During the civil war in America, this lady devoted herself, with all the 
energy of an ardent character, to the cause of the South, and met with 
death in the autumn of 1866, in the manner described in the following 
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Yet she had faith, and longed to lean 
Her aching heart on God, 

Whose arm had sheltered her along 
The dangerous path she trod. 


But to forgive! . . . Oh could she say 
She did forgive, whose cry 

So long had been the heathen prayer, 
“To be revenged and die!” 


Great was the conflict in that soul, 
Between grace and the tide 

Of passion springing from the might 
Of human love and pride. 


It ceased at last, grace won the day ; 
She knelt, and though her fears, 

And eager hopes for her own land, 
Were strong as in past years. 


The frantic curse died on her lips, 
Her own wrongs she forgave, 

The heart that had been fierce became 
Thenceforward only brave. 


Her strength, her life, to the same cause 
Were still as wildly giv’n ; 

But a dark cloud no longer stood 
Betwixt her soul and heaven. 


I saw her last, one summer eve, 
In London, in a room, 

Where brilliant lights, and converse gay 
Banished all thoughts of gloom. 


ler head was decked with roses red, 
Bright jewels on her breast, 

Tler dark and most expressive eyes, 
The keenest hopes expressed. 


She poured in English statesmen’s ears 
Her pleadings for the South ; 

It was a joy to her to feel 
They heard them from her mouth. 
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She spoke of her long prison days, 
And of the darksome nights, 

When running the blockade she watched 
The rows of lurid light. 


The Northern vessels gleaming o'er 
The ocean’s sullen gloom, 

Counting the while, with throbbing heart, 
The minutes fraught with doom. 


She told how she was soon to sail 
Again on the wild main, 

And spite the Northern flect’s array, 
The Southern shore regain. 


No other woman in that bark 
It’s captain dared to take,— 
Alone with men prepared to die, 

That passage she would make. 


But though she talked of death, her words 
No sad forebodings raised, 

The thought did not arise, as on 
That beaming face we gazed. 


It sounded like a wild romance, 
A tale of days of yore, 

Rather a thing to wonder at, 
Than sadly to deplore. 


* 


From Greenock when about to sail, 
A kind farewell she wrote, 

To one whose tears soon afterwards 
Fell fast on that brief note. 


For in the autumn of the year, 
One eve the Times I read, ; 

With careless eyes, and then I saw 
The news that she was dead. 


The tale ran thus: near Wilmington, 
One rough, tempestuous night, 
A Southern vessel in the dark 
Essayed to land its freight. 
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‘The sea and sky were black as doom, 
No moon or shining star; 

But quick as lightning from the ships 
Flashed signal tights afar. 


At once, in a small open boat, 
Daring the waves and wind, 
One woman and two men descend, 

A watery grave to find. 


And on the morrow on the shore, 
A corpse that woman lay, 

The bright eyes closed, the strong heart stilled 
The long hair drenched with spray. 


The treasure she had died to save, 
Was fastened in her vest, 

Not death itself had torn it from 
The cold and silent breast. 


She had been faithful to the last,— 
To a fond, hopeless dream ; 

She did not live to see it fade, 
Like a delusive gleam. 


Tn the full ardour of that faith 
She died, and had her meed: 

The gold which she conveyed had reached 
Her country in its need. 


But in her last, her dying hour, 
If the belief be true, 

That drowning persons all their lives 
At one brief glance review, 


What was the mem’ry, what the thought, 
That gave her hopes of heaven, 

On which her parting soul could rest 
Its claim to be forgiven ? 


Oh, was it not the one in which 
Her softened heart had felt 

The deep, fierce hatred of her foes 
Pass from it as she knelt ? 
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Did not the words, “ Now go in peace,” 
Sound in her ears again ? 

Did they not mingle in her dream 
With the voice of the main? 


Well might we breathe a prayer and say, 
“Oh, may she rest in peace !” 

Whose life had been a wild unrest, 
Closed by a timely grace. 


Long, long before me rose the thought, 
The vision of that scene ; 

Of the last struggle of the end, 
Of all that life had been. 


Of all the sorrow, had she lived, 
She had been doomed to share ; 

Of all her ardent soul was spared, 
Of anguish and despair. 








| 
| 
| 
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Strasburg after the Siege. 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


Tue inhabitants of the villages of Alsace do not express any antipathy 
at the idea of becoming Germans. ‘Their grandfathers had been 
Germans, they said, and they did not care to what State they belonged ; 
the only thing they cared for was whether they could earn a good 
living for their families, and the taxes in Germany were not so high as 
in France. This seems to be the opinion of the country people in 
Alsace everywhere ; the inhabitants of the towns, however, are more 
Frenchified, especially in manufacturing towns. 

We passed Nether and Middle Hausbergen, and arrived early in the 
afternoon at Ober-hausbergen, a village about two miles from Stras- 
burg, and at present occupied by not less than 8000 men. It may be 
imagined that it was impossible to find a room, or even an unoccupied 
bed, and I accepted with thanks the offer of my two serjeants to 
share their quarters. As one of them was the captain d’armes and 
the other the fourier of their company, they had, with their two 
assistants, two rooms on the first-floor of a small farmer’s house, form- 
ing one side of a diminutive farmyard. The barn and the stable, and 
the rooms on the ground-floor, were occupied by some twenty artillery- 
men and Garde Landwehr. I have no knowledge where the family of 
the farmer slept. There was a grandfather and grandmother, the 
owner of the farm and his wile, with two grown-up daughters, and a 
sister of the farmer’s wife, with three daughters from sixteen to 
twelve, who were refugees from another place too much exposed to the 
shells from Strasburg. The young men were all with the French 
army, and the brother of the farmer's wife was even in Strasburg. 

It was a pleasure to observe the family of the farmer and their inter- 
course with their uninvited guests. Nobody in the world would have 
euessed that both parties were enemies, and no one in the house was 
afraid of the soldiers. ‘The farmer's wife was running -up and down 
all day, and always with a smiling face, and answering readily the 
friendly jokes. My carpenter serjeant called her always mother-in- 
law. The young girls conversed fearlessly with the soldiers, who did 
not hurt their feelings by a single word. ‘The Garde Landwehr men 
were all young husbands and fathers (2400 men of that regiment 
had together above 7000 children) from Berlin or neighbourhood, and 
their behaviour was admirable; though only privates, all behaved like 
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gentlemen. The artillerymen were from the Polish provinces of 
Prussia. They were not much refined, and now and then a little 
noisy, but the best-natured and merriest fellows on earth and most 
excellent soldiers. 

The quarters of the two serjeants were not very comfortable, for 
their two small rooms were crowded with the most miscellaneous 
things. ‘There were to be found arms of every description and articles 
of clothing, knapsacks of killed soldiers, provisions, bottles, &c. ; and in 
the afternoon was piled in the corner the bread still warm for the 
company, and on a board on the ground was displayed the beef which 
was to be distributed next morning. ‘To this must be added the 
many cases with Liebesgaben (gilts of love), we brought with us, 
and the various contents of which were at once examined. At one 
side of the smaller room was arranved the straw bed of the two 
pioneers, and my litter was made at its side. 

The two serjeants had found the order to proceed to the parallels 
that night, and they had promised to take me with them to the front, 
especially to the two most advanced works taken from the enemy, the 
Lunettes Nos. 52 and 53. 

From the loft of the house I had an excellent view of Strasburg, 
and was near enough to recognize every house, and to examine the 
architectural details of the Minster. Though the symmetry of its front 
seemed now and then somewhat disturbed, I could not detect any 
essential destruction. I saw im the foreground a few ruins of houses 
from which smoke still ascended. The low fortifications were 
scarcely to be seen, and Strasburg appeared from that side like an open 
city. It was encircled by German batteries, of which the positions 
were easily to be recognised by the smoke, for all of them were firing 
on the fated city. Not less than 200 heavy guns and mortars, some- 
times even 240, fired at one and the same time. ‘The roaring of the 
guns was, however, not very striking, and no civilian, and scarcely 
any soldiers, could form a correct idea about the destruction produced 
by such incessant bombardment. 

As my pioneers dared not to take upon themselves the responsi- 
bility alone, they proposed to ask the permission of their chief (then a 
first lieutenant) to take me to the parallels. We therefore went to 
his quarters, and he regretted that he could not comply with my 
desire without a permit from General Werder, when a much-excited 
soldier rushed into the room, shouting, “ The white flag is waving on 
the Minster !” 

It is impossible to describe the eflect of these words. Everybody, 
without regard to dress, rushed from their quarters on the street, and 
ran towards the issue of the village from where the Minster could be 
seen very plainly. It was then near 5 p.u. From the parallels 
before us was heard a tremendous “hurrah !” and aides-de-camp and 
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orderlies were tearing along in full career. The outlines of the 
distant mountains were jutting right into the corner formed by the 
gallery and the top of the Minster, and it was rather difficult to see 
the small white flag in that corner. The news was too good not 
to be doubted ; it was, however, confirmed, by the sudden ceasing of 
the cannonade on our side. The batteries on the wings, from which 
the flag could not be seen at once, continued their fire for a minute 
or two. 

The inhabitants of the village were standing before their doors with 
folded hands, thanking God most fervently, and the same silent prayer 
rose from the hearts of many of the Landwehr men, who thought of 
their far-off wives and little ones. Even the faces of my two brave 
serjeants, who both were fathers, and who had become somewhat 
serious, brightened up again. ‘This night might have been perhaps 
their last, and may be that they also felt relieved by the certainty that 
no storm would take place now,—for to storm such a fortress is a most 
serious and bloody affair. 

Whoever had the disposal of a horse was in the saddle, and trotted 
towards Strasburg, and the Garde Landwehr prepared at once to 
march into the city. As I well knew that nobody else would be 
permitted to enter, I returned to my quarters. 

The soldiers were everywhere in the best possible humour. They 
crowded around the different booths kept by sutlers, and celebrated the 
great victory ; but I did not see one single man drunk. I ordered a 
barrel of beer for the men in my farm. On my arrival there I saw a 
most funny scene: five or six of the Polish artillerymen were singing 
Polish songs. One of them held open a large volume shaped like a 
music-book, and another, who seemed to act as the bandmaster, pointed 
with his finger on the printed lines. I did not understand the words 
of the rather doleful slavish song, but I saw the twinkling eyes and 
the roguish expression in the faces of the singers. On looking curiously 
into the music-book, I discovered that it was some business book from 
a railway station—in French. This gave me the key to the farce, which 
amused me immensely. I laughed till the tears trickled down my 
cheeks, and I rewarded the merry fellows for their capital joke with a 
broad silver piece, which was soon converted into some national beverage, 
which, however, did not improve the correctness of the singing. 

Before seeking my litter, I once more went up to my observatory to 
have a look on Strasburg. I had hoped from that place to have the 
splendid spectacle of a bombardment at night, but got very easily over 
my disappointment at the thought, that the poor inhabitants of Stras- 
burg enjoyed now, for the first time for weeks, the blessing of an 
undisturbed sle ep. It produced a strange impression to hear no 
longer the booming of the guns. To the left of the city was a con- 
flagration, and some houses in Strasburg seemed still burning. 
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We heard early in the morning from the Garde Landwehr, who 
returned to their quarters, that they had not entered the fortress. On 
arriving at the gate, the officer commanding there had told them he 
had orders not to fire, but also to refuse entrance toanyone. We did 
not know what to make of it, and some were fearful that the whole 
thing might be a trick to gain a couple of hours’ of rest. Our fears 
were, however, very soon appeased by the news, that the garrison of 
the fortress would lay down their arms on ‘the glacis at 11 a.m., for 
which purpose the soldiers received orders to make ready. The capitu- 
lation had been concluded at 2 a.m. 

I, of course, could not miss such an historical spectacle, though it 
isa rather sad one, especially if the conquered have defended themselves 
bravely. 

The weather continued to be as fine as possible, and accompanied by 
the railroad architect of the pioneer serjeants, who had not to join 
his company, I went down the road leading to Strasburg. After 
having proceeded some little distance, my attention was attracted by 
something red amongst the green leaves of a field. On approaching, 
I had only to follow my nose, which led me to the body of a dead 
French soldier, who had been killed at a sortie made the 2nd of 
September, more than three weeks ago. 

On our road to our left was the very extensive brewery of Mr. Hatt. 
It was not burned down, but much destroyed. The steam-engines 
were not injured however. Some of the shot had taken a very fanci- 
fulroad. One, for instance, had ricocheted on the hard clay, pierced a 
solid wall, passed through a large oaken hogshead, then again through 
another wall, and entered the station of the surgeons established in a 
building behind the brewery. Some shells forced their entrance into 
the extensive cellar, and the beer stood about two feet deep on the 
floor. ‘Ihere were, however, still many uninjured barrels, and the 
soldiers helped themselves. One of them offered me a most weleome 
drink, for it was very warm and the beer excellent. Close to the 
brewery was the icehouse. It was burnt down, but neither the fire 
nor the flown-out beer could destroy the immense quantity of ice 
which formed compact masses of some ten or twelve feet thickness. 
Immediately behind the brewery commenced a little village, Galgen- 
dorf, a kind of suburb, owing its origin, I suppose, to the brewery. A 
quantity of houses were burnt down, others were scattered to pieces 
altogether, but most of them were riddled with gunshot in the most 
wonderful manner. They were chiefly farmhouses, and looked now like 
skeletons. It is a pity that no photographer was at hand, for no fancy 
of an artist is fertile enough to invent such curious shapes as were here 
worked by chance. On the top of these skeleton houses, and looking 
out of the window holes, were soldiers, who wanted to witness from 
those high points the memorable scene which was going to be enacted 
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at some distance before them. Only a part of the 80,000 men who 
besieged Strasburg were ordered on duty there. 

The painful ceremony was to take place on the right wing of the 
first parallel, on the glacis between the Porte de Saverne and the Porte 
Nationale, called by the Strasburg people Weissthurmthor (White 
Tower Gate). We arrived soon at the counterscarp of the Lunette 
No. 44, an advanced little work built for the protection of the railway 
station to our left, of which were still standing two round locomotive 
houses. A great many waggons, partly destroyed, were also there. 

The first attack had been directed against this lunette, and it had 
been overshowered with shells; for the work of the assailants could 
not commence properly before it had been evacuated. The folly of 
not having here any strong outworks manifested itself very forcibly. 
Sensible people had urged very frequently the necessity of forts on 
that side, and money had indeed been granted, but employed for other 
purposes. The danger was not urgent, for the mere idea that Germans 
should cross the Rhine and attack Strasburg, as it were, from behind 
was ridiculous. The Chinese would say it was unfacr and shabby to 
do so, for the Prussians ought to have attacked from Kehl, where were 
built a strong citadel and other works. 

A large horseshoe, with its open side towards the fortress, was 
formed on the glacis by the Prussian troops. I stood on the left end 
of that shoe, together with a motley crowd of officers and doctors of 
all German races. There were also some Swiss doctors in uniform, 
who did not seem at all to enjoy the fall of Strasburg, and many 
country people waiting for their relatives amongst the prisoners. 

We had to wait a good while, for the German pioneers had first to 
clear the way and to rebuild a bridge at the White Tower Gate. We 
amused us meanwhile with admiring the effect of the shells against the 
lunette, and collected some curious pieces of them. I have given up, 
however, collecting these ponderous relics, for fear I should have to 
carry them on a separate carriage. 

The garrison arrived at last at the right point of the horseshoe 
formed by the Prussian troops. At their head marched a band, for 
some military honours were allowed them. Three or four higher 
officers were on horseback, and all officers retained their swords. The 
French garrison presented arms, and the Prussians returned the com- 
pliment. Then the arms were laid down, which caused some excite- 
ment. Many broke their guns, others shed tears. The excitement 
was very natural, for, firstly, they were French ; and secondly, they 
were mostly intoxicated. 

General Uhrich, the commandant of er gh, was there on foot. 
He is a short, rather stout military-looking g gentleman. The Prussian 
General von Werder embraced him. ‘To see the two short stout old 
generals thus moved must have been ridiculously edifying. I was too 
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far off to enjoy the scene. In the same way went out Sayers and the 
Benicia Boy, arm-in-arm, after they had thrashed each other. 

These sentimentalities being over, the French army formed in the 
open space of the horseshoe, and German troops, acting as an escort, 
hemmed them in. They were to march to a neighbouring village, to 
bivouac there and then proceed to Rastadt. 

The whole French army of Strasburg, 17,111 men and 408 officers, 
had to pass before their conquerors, and passed me at a distance of 
one yard. Thus I could see every face and hear every word they said. 

At the head of the troops marched the imperial gendarmes, a 
particular roguish-looking set of rascals. Then followed the 10th 
regiment of chasseurs, then the 16th and 18th, and the 87th regiment 
of the line, headed by their colonel. Without this regiment Strasburg 
might have been taken by a cowp de matin after the battle of Wéerth. 
It was, however, not the merit of the regiment; it had been sent 
down the country, but owing to their defective geographical know- 
ledge they had lost the way, when they met the runaways from Wéerth. 
The regiment turned tail and entered the fortress with the rest, where 
they were much welcomed, for Strasburg had scarcely any garrison, it 
being taken for granted that the Germans would be whipped across 
the Ithine. 

The soldiers looked rather respectable, for on the previous night 
they had all received new clothing. Many of them had three or four 
new pairs of boots on their knapsacks, and dozens of shirts and other 
wearing apparel. Others had burdened themselves so much with 
miscellaneous things which had a very thievish smell, and the same 
was the case with the heavy swelling sacks they had on their backs. 
All of them had one or several loaves with them, and some lovers of 
vegetables had, on crossing the fields, loaded themselves with one or 
more heads of cabbage. A field with onions caused great excitement 
and an overpowering smell, for all broke from the ranks to pluck out 
their favourite vegetable. 

The sympathy I felt for the misfortune of the soldiers was much 
modified by the manner in which they bore it. Many were, as men- 
tioned before, intoxicated ; and the rest, with some exceptions, behaved 
with great levity. Some were rather excited, and cried out that they 
would return and wipe out the shame of that hour; others said they 
had been sold and not conquered. Some insulted their officers, and 
even spit in their faces. The officers, who refused to give their 
word of honour not to serve any more in that war, and preferred 
captivity, behaved with dignity and proper feeling. 

When I heard the report of a shot in the column of prisoners and 
looked from whence it came I saw a struggle, and a Prussian gen- 
darme on horseback dealing a blow with his sword. An artilleryman 
had concealed a gun under his great-coat, with which he aimed at one of 
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the escort. The gun was struck down and the shot went off harmlessly, 
and instead of a savage revenge the fanatic got a cut over his head. 

There were also some dozens of Zouaves and ‘Turcos. These did not 
look so hideous as I expected, though some looked funny enough. One 
of them without a turban, had on his head only a stiff tuft of black 
hair, which waved most fantastically at the jumps the black fellow made ; 
he really behaved like a dervish in a dancing fit. Some of the Turcos 
looked even pretty, maybe they were women. That they had women 
with them became apparent when two Turcos most unexpectedly were 
confined in a hospital of Coblentz. 

The Prussians were very lenient towards their prisoners. As there 
were many amongst the Mobile Guards from the Alsace, their relatives 
from the neighbourhood had come to bid them good-bye. The boys 
left the ranks and embraced their parents and sisters without any 
interference from the escort. The soldiers through whose ranks the 
column passed, especially the artillerymen, gave them cigars by hand- 
fuls, and let them drink from their flasks. 

The artillery corps in the fortress was stronger than was expected, 
for they mustered about 4000 men. 

Some of the French officers with whom I spoke said that they 
might have held the fortress for at least three weeks longer. They 
ealled General Ubrich a rogue, and had much to censure in reference 
to his defence. I did not give much credit to such talk, which is 
always to be heard in the ranks of a beaten army, or the garrison of a 
surrendered fortress. 

General Uhrich has acted as a brave governor of a fortress must act. 
He knew that no relief was at hand, and as soon as a practicable 
breach had been made, and he might expect to be stormed, and could 
do so according to the principles of military honour, he surrendered in 
order not to render the inhabitants liable to the dreadful consequences 
of storming. He is, however, very much to be blamed, for not having 
communicated to the citizens the repeated notice from General von 
Werder, that the bombardment would commence. He ouly told them 
in vague expressions that a solemn moment was approaching. He 
neglected, also, the offer to send away a number of the inhabitants, 
saying that he could not make a choice from amongst 80,000. 

I suppose most of your readers know what is meant by parallels, 
saps, and batteries; but for those who do not know, a few words of 
explanation will not be superfluous. A fortress is a place surrounded 
with high ramparts, which are protected by more or less deep ditches, 
mostly filled with water. These ramparts are arranged in a manner 
so as to enable the garrison to sweep all the ground before them with 
their guns. To reach this purpose the better, the line of ramparts is 
broken, and at certain distances are formed figures of ramparts, which 
are called bastions. The ground line of a bastion looks like that of 
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the gable-end of a common dwelling-house with a pointed roof. The 
roof-lines are called “ fasces,” and the two house wall lines “ flanks.” 
The rampart connecting two bastions is called the “courtine.” For 
the protection of the middle of the courtine are built sometimes de- 
tached bastion-like works called “ ravelins,” and other detached works, 
built for the protection of the bastions, are called with different names, 
and some of them “ lunettes.” 

If a fortress is to be attacked, it must be first enclosed by a girdle 
of troops to cut off the communication with the outside. Batteries (that 
is, protected stands for guns) are erected everywhere to fire at the ram- 
parts on all sides ; but the regular and serious attack is always directed 
against a certain point of the ramparts, which are considered to be the 
most favourable, or the nearest, for a forcible attack against the whole 
fortress would cost immense sums and time. Moreover, it is generally 
sufficient to enter the fortress at some place of the principal rampart 
to carry it. 

The attack against Strasburg was directed against the western part 
of its ramparts. The first thing to be done was to establish the first 
parallel—that is, to dig a line of deep ditches running parallel to the 
general outline of the ramparts to be attacked. The thrown-out earth 
of these ditches forms a protecting rampart on the side towards the 
fortress, and under this protection are built batteries for heavy mortars 
and guns. 

As it would require too much time to commence a parallel beyond 
the reach of the guns of the fortress, even the first parallel or line of 
ditches has to be dug under fire. As the enemy, moreover, know very 
well the danger threatening them, they try all in their power to drive 
away the workmen by a shower of bullets, or even by sorties. 

The batteries in the first parallel are, however, not near enough to 
effect a breach in the main rampart. Therefore a second parallel is 
required. To reach the line traced for it, workmen from the first 
parallel advance towards it, always digging ditches under the protection, 
as it were, of a rolling rampart. Formerly, a strong round basket 
filled with earth, was used for that purpose, behind which the pioneers 
crouched down, always digging and pushing it forward. The far more 
handy iron roller is now used. These trenches or approaches run in 
zigzag, as this manner offers the best protection. ‘The second parallel 
is then built, the batteries are established, and the indefatigable 
pioneers creep on to a third parallel, built quite close to the main 
ditch of the fortress, in the same manner as explained before. The 
batteries there are close enough to work with great effect against the 
solid masonry of the ramparts. 

As the distance of two bastions is considerable, the extent of the far 
off parallels is very long, and all these ditches form, as it were, a very 
extensive underground city. The work done there may be judged from 
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the fact, that the saps before Strasburg were eight feet deep, and wide 
enough for three or four men abreast. That was, however, not all, 
for the batteries had to be built, and in their neighbourhood powder 
magazines to be arranged, which had to be protected against even 
shells dropping from the height. Everywhere are placed wayports in 
these ditches, which are very intricate. 

The work of the pioneers, and the infantry assisting and protecting 
| them, is very troublesome and dangerous, and as not many people 
| understand it, it is never sufficiently appreciated. 
{ The high steeple of the Minster was an extremely convenient look- 
| out for the besieged, and in fact they could look from there into all 

the works of the Germans, and discover at once where labourers were 

employed. If the Prussian general had only to act as a general, his 
} first order would have been to destroy this dangerous building; but 
i as it was he took the utmost care to protect it as much as possible. 
The French had established on the Minster, in the building of the 
guard, a telegraph station, from where the batteries were informed of 
the points against which they had to direct their fire. The telegraph 
was plainly to be seen from outside, and to give them a hint, some 
shot were fired against it. One of them pierced the wall quite close 
to the telegraph. Instead of taking the hint, the French showed 
themselves always on the height, and it was very natural that some of 
the artilleryman, who perhaps did not understand the value of that 
architectural monument, could not resist the temptation of sending up 
some balls to drive them away, notwithstanding all orders of the 
general. The large Gothic cross on the top of the Minster has been 
struck also at its foot, and is hanging over somewhat on one side. It 
is said that a gunner boasted he could hit the cross, and an ofticer 
hearing it, and not believing it possible at such a great distance, and 
to shame the boaster, said, “ I will give you a thaler if you hit it.” 

The ground before Strasburg is clay, and it is equally difficult 
to work in dry and in wet weather. On examining these parallels one 
is amazed, and can scarcely believe that such an immense amount of 
work could have been done in such a short time. 
It was not a good opportunity to examine the whole parallels with 
| leisure, and I only walked through the first, and paid a visit to the great 
mortar battery standing there. It was perfectly intact, and looked as 
if it had been built only a few days ago. The mortars are breech- 
loaders and rifled. The shells are cylindric with a point, and are 
about two feet long, and have a diameter of eight inches. Their effect 
is tremendous. One of these shells was lying on the ground, ready to 
be put into the mortar, when the white flag was discovered. The 
artillerists had collected all the cannon balls which struck in their 
neighbourhood, formed a pyramid of them in the centre of the battery, 
and ornamented it with flowers. 
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It is, indeed, wonderful how few men of the besieging army, com- 
paratively speaking, have been killed and wounded ; there were only 
600 men killed or wounded, amongst which number are counted even 
the slightly wounded. The number of killed is only 80. 

Everybody wanted to see Strasburg, and the road was crowded. 
My two serjeants were very indignant, for the captain commanding 
their battalion ad interim (the major had been killed in the parallels) 
had prohibited his pioneers from visiting the city, to the conquering 
of which they had contributed so much. With great difficulty I pro- 
cured from the farmer a one-horse Leiterwage. The road was crowded, 
and when we came to the end of the village, my four-wheeler vessel 
was boarded by a merry crowd of artillerists, who had set their hearts 
on inspecting their work in Strasburg, even at the risk of five days of 
arrest, as threatened. The farmer made a wry face, and his bay horse 
telegraphed its displeasure with his tail; but Prussian soldiers are 
irresistible, and I, laughingly, made room for them. ‘The sly farmer 
got rid of his burden by showing them a nearer footpath, and we 
rolled towards the Weissthurmhor, which had been made practicable 
by the pioneers. 

I was utterly amazed when I entered Strasburg. The gate tower 
was battered almost to pieces, and I was really afraid, on passing 
underneath, that the whole tottering fabric would come down and 
crush your correspondent, farmer and bay. 

The Weissthurm Street (Rue du Faubourg Nationale) runs parallel 
to that face of Bastion No. 11 in which the breach was made, and 
caught all the shot and shells which passed over the ramparts. It was 
more destroyed than even Galgendorf; but towards the bridge, over 
the canal, some houses still stood, though none of them were wholly 
uninjured. 

The centre of the city of Strasburg is, as it were, situated on an oval 
island, formed towards the south by the little River Ill, and towards 
the north by a canal running in a curve, commencing and ending in 
the Ill River. The suburbs are connected with the city by means of 
nine bridges leading over the canal, and some six or eight over the II1 
River. 

In the Faubourg Nationale lived for centuries the gardeners, who 
were extremely rich, and formed a kind of aristocratic caste amongst 
the tradespeople. They had not many children, and these intermarried 
only amongst themselves. In their houses were to be found very 
interesting antiquities, especially much curiously carved furniture, 
dating from the 15th or 16th century, and plate and pictures of some 
historical value. They are utterly ruined, and many of them who only 
a short time ago were envied for their affluence, are wandering, desolate 
paupers, amongst the ruins of their homes. 

My knowing driver carried me through scoriaceous bye-streets to 
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the principal square of the city—the Kleberplatz, so called from the 
bronze statue of General Kleber, which is erected in its centre. I 
alighted in the Hotel de la Maison Rouge, which was not injured 
much. This square had not escaped the shells either ; in fact, I do 
not think that there exists in Strasburg 100 uninjured houses. The 
front of houses facing the north had received many shots, though 
none were burned down; but the opposite building, the Musée for 
pictures and statues, in which the great general staff of the fortress 
had their seat, was burned out; only the walls were standing. 

The hotel was not much crowded yet, and I got a room on the 
second-floor, facing the square. It still looked decent, for the frag- 
ment of a grenade had pierced only the shutters and broken one pane. 
The dining-room, on the ground-floor, had also been visited by a 
splinter of a shell, which had knocked out a whole casement and 
broken one of the two large mirrors. The table was however laid, 
and some people at breakfast. One of them, on seeing me, jumped up 
calling out my name. It was Mr. Hermann Voget, the talented 
special correspondent of the Frankfort Gazette (not Journal), with 
whom I once passed an evening at his editor's, Dr. Volkhausen. I had 
tumbled there on a whole literary nest. An old gentleman with white 
hair, Mr. Deunnert, the architect of the grand ducal palace of Schwerin, 
and the only liberal in his benighted grand duchy, recognised me also, 
after a steel engraving heading in one of my books; he had become 
a newsman, and wrote for his native Times. <A fine young man, Mr. 
W. T. Rae, was presented to me as the special correspondent of the 
London Daily News; and Mr. Jackson, as that of the New York 
Ewening Post. Both these gentlemen spoke German very well, which 
is by no means the case with some other correspondents of English 
papers, who, therefore, are dependent upon the reports of those officers 
who understand English. 

After having breakfasted and cemented our friendship with a bottle 
of excellent white Hermitage—the wine cellar had not been injured— 
we five press devils resolved to undertake together an exploring 
excursion. 

Though the English element of our party longed much for the 
Minster, I persuaded them to see first those parts of the city near the 
ramparts, as their primeval features would soon be altered by the 
removal of all obstruction and rubbish. 

We therefore went first towards the Fishergate, crossing the Ill 
at the Pont Guillaume to the Fishersquay. As this row of houses 
looks towards the west it was very much exposed, and awfully 
injured. ‘The face of one large house was entirely knocked down, and 
it looked like the representation of a house on the stage. ‘The furni- 
ture in the rooms was, however, knocked to pieces, and the beams of the 
ceilings were broken, and the ceilings hanging down ready to fall. 
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I here met a poor man who was in search after his three mother- 
less boys. He had lost them eight days ago, and could not find 
them anywhere. The poor desolate father was fearful they might 
be buried somewhere under the ruins. Not less than 480 of the 
citizens were killed by shot, and above 2000 wounded. I do not 
know how many died by sickness produced by anxiety and privation. 
I spoke to an engraver, who had lost his wife and his child. His 
wife had been sick for months. When the bombardment com- 
menced he had to place her in his damp cellar. The doctor said she 
would die there if not removed toa hospital. The poor husband 
had to deposit 600 francs, which were forfeited if the horse was killed 
in conveying his wife to the hospital, only a few hundred paces off. 
In his despair the poor man tried to drown his grief in drink. Some- 
what intoxicated, he went in the street in hope that some merciful 
shell would end his existence. A little girl with a basket on her arm 
came towards him. In that moment a grenade tore off the whole arm 
of the child, and arm and basket were hurled against him. This 
horrid sight made him sober at once; he took the poor mutilated 
child in his arms and carried her to some hospital. It is curious that 
in the number of killed or wounded, women and children preponderated. 

We entered a house which still kept together. The owner, a widow, 
who had made her living by renting rooms, and who was a beggar 
now, found a melancholy satisfaction in showing us the extent of her 
misfortune. We went up to the garrets, but how describe the dire 
confusion created by those ugly customers called cannon balls and 
grenades! Everywhere holes large enough to put your head 
through ; shattered doors and casements, and beams ; splintered ward- 
robes and ripped-up sofas. Between all that rubbish, family pictures, 
clocks, vases, and photographs, &e. One of the lodgers in the house 
was a naturalist. He lived in the third story, and his name was still 
on the door: “Carl Kroener, Conservateur du Musée d’Histoire 
Naturelle.” That poor man had spent thirty years of his life in 
bringing together a collection of butterflies, beetles, and birds, All 
were destroyed. Wings of butterflies were flying about when we 
passed by, and his fine ornithological cabinet was buried under 
rubbish. Some birds, which were still intact, were excellently stuffed. 
Mr. Jackson wanted to buy some of the birds, and had taken a fancy 
toa headless gull, which he carried about. He was very sorry that 
nobody would take his money, and too scrupulous to appropriate 
anything. I comforted him with saying that he would find plenty of 
headless gulls in New York and everywhere else. 

Many ships were sunk in the Ill. We saw a crowd: a drowned 
woman and child are dragged out. The bereaved husband and father 
stands there gnawing his hands. After his house had been knocked 
down, he fied with his wife and child to a boat. When he, after two 
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days, ventured out to fetch some food, a shell struck the boat, and it sunk 
so fast that wife and child were drowned. Such episodes occurred at 
many places. 

Recrossing the Ill, over the Kingsbridge (called by the French 
Pont National), we admire the battered Fishergate, and walk along 
the foot of the ramparts towards the Steinthor (Porte de Pierre), 
opposite the left wing of the Prussian parallels. On our way we 
passed the equally ruined Jewishgate. There is no house standing. 
It is as if we entered the precincts of Palmyra or some old Egyptian 
ruin-city. The theatre is burned out. The mutilated statues of the 
Muses are still guarding its portal. The hollow bronze statue of the 
Marquis Lezai Marnésia, once prefect of the Alsace, has received two 
wounds in his leg and one in the left side of his face. 

We continue our way towards the Steinthor. Everywhere the 
houses are levelled. It is as if an earthquake had visited the city, 
or as if a giant, as high as the Minster, with a hammer weighing a 
hundred tons, had amused himself with knocking to pieces the dwell- 
ings of the present dwarfish race. The Tinkmatt Barracks, a very 
large building, is riddled with shot and utterly ruined, though the 
walls are still standing. The same is the case with all the houses in 
the street running along it. 

The Porte de Pierre is still more damaged than any other, for we 
now approach the breach. Our attempts to pass on the ramparts had 
been failures. The Prussian posts placed there would not admit any 
civilians, and all our passes did not avail us anything. A captain of 
artillery, however, heard my name, and with great politeness offered 
his assistance, which was accepted with gratitude by all of us. We 
were indeed in luck, for the gallant captain’s battery had made the 
breach. He led us on the rampart of the bastion, before which we 
saw the celebrated Lunettes Nos. 52 and 53, that had been taken by the 
Prussians. With an immense deal of work, they had crossed the 
ditches filled with water, but there was still to cross the main ditch 
before the bastion. The bridges for that purpose were, however, 
ready at a shallow place, and everything prepared for the storm. 

The most curious sight was, however, the interior of the bastion 
itself, and the pride of the captain of artillery was indeed justified, for 
everywhere the convincing proofs of the skill and efficacy of Prussian 
artillery were to be seen. The ramparts and their masonry were 
knocked down. In the right face of the bastion was a breach wide 
enough for a company to march in front, and its slope was not as 
steep as that of the Spichern Hill at Saarbrucken. The whole interior 
of the bastion was filled with broken gun-carriages. One rifled 
24-pounder standing on the bank of the anglepoint was dismounted ; 
the redoubt in the centre of the bastion was reduced to a molehill. 

That breach in the bastion was, however, not the only one. A far 
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more dangerous one was to be seen in the face of a work to the right. 
There the captain pointed out to us a masterpiece of artilleristic craft. 
The breach was, perhaps, not wider than ten feet ; but it was left thus 
on purpose not to attract the attention of the besieged. One hundred 
shots more, immediately before the storm, would have widened it suf- 
ficiently. The masonry of the rampart was cut by gun-balls in the 
most wonderful manner. Two perpendicular cuts or rills had been 
made by them at proper distances, and both were connected by a 
similar horizontal cut. In the foot of the rampart was a vault, and a 
hundred shots more would have knocked down the whole masonry, 
and the earth rampart, in tumbling down, would have filled half the 
ditch. 

The water in the ditches had fallen considerably, for heavy guns 
had been battering against the locks, and they were already much 
damaged. After a time they would have been destroyed, and the 
water from the ditches would have been drained off. 

We had seen enough for the moment, and returned to the city. 
On the banks of the canal many of the inhabitants, driven from their 
houses, had built sheds or tents, where they lived with their families, 
Perhaps less secure than in the cellars, they had at least fresh air. 
The sojourn in these cellars must have been awful. The airholes 
were all covered with manure, as a protection against the dangerous 
splinters of shells, and in these narrow dens lived sometimes fifty 
persons together for weeks. The security these cellars afforded was, 
however, only imaginary, especially against shells. One of them fell 
through three stories, broke the vault of the cellar, killed six persons 
and wounded twelve. A fortnight before the surrender, 8000 per- 
sons were without shelter, and this number is at least doubled at this 
moment. The damage done to the houses was estimated at that time 
to 48,000,000 of frances; at the present moment it will surpass 
120,000,000. 

It is foolish to say that General Uhrich might have defended 
Strasburg longer. It is wonderful that he defended it so long with 
such a garrison. Most of them were fugitives from Wéerth. The 
inhabitants were very indignant against soldiers and officers, high 
and low, who behaved in a manner that was an outrage against all 
morals. Boasting and bragging at the commencement, they lost their 
heads and spirits afterwards. 

After a little rest in some beerhouse, we continued our exploration. 
It is impossible to give all the details. The fine houses in the Rue 
de la Mesancée, which connects the Kleber Square with Broglie, are 
burned down; the fine cafés are destroyed; the Hotel de Paris is 
riddled, and the Hotel de Ville greatly damaged by solid shot. The 
skill of the Prussians was indeed wonderful. They received orders to 
fire at this or that military building somewhere in the middle of the 
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city. As they could not see it, they were directed only by the maps, 
which taught them direction and distance, all that was required for 
shelling. They did it in most cases with such accuracy, that houses 
at the side of the doomed ones remained perfectly uninjured. It 
must not be imagined that the destruction of the suburbs was a pre- 
meditated act of barbarity. That is by no means the case. The shot 
hurled from rifled guns against those standing on the ramparts struck 
the opposite houses, or went over or between them far into the city. 

Very much to be regretted is the loss of the library, on account of 
its many literary treasures, invaluable because many books contained 
in it were unique. This library was in the new church, which we 
visited. Nothing remained there but the walls and a space filled with 
fragments of stones, between which are the remnants of books. I 
explored them very carefully in hopes to find some unconsumed relic. 
In vain. The heat must have been excessive, for even the solid stone 
columns have been peeled off by it, and become dangerously thin. The 
fragments of books I discovered were uniformly black and extremely 
brittle, but the print and engravings were to be distinguished quite 
plainly. I took a whole pack of these coaled leaves with me as a 
keepsake. 

This irreparable loss might have been prevented by a little care, 
and I cannot excuse the negligence of the librarians. As soon as the 
Prussians appeared before Strasburg, they might have removed to 
some cellar those volumes which were the pride of the library. 

Very much tired already, we at last proceeded to the Minster. On 
coming close to it, we saw many stone fragments at the foot of the 
tower. The beautiful entrance was not injured, nor the celebrated 
rosette. A piece of a column had fallen on the nose of one of the 
Emperors on horseback, and seemed ready to {drop on the head of 
some less exalted mortal. 

Though soldiers only were permitted to ascend the tower on that day, 
our little company entered also. The beautiful towers containing the 
winding staircases were not much damaged ; but some parts of the 
stone balustrades had suffered, and it was dangerous to pass. The 
whole roof of the nave is burned, but the vaults underneath for- 
tunately resisted and kept the flames from the interior of the church. 
From that gallery one has a distinct view of all the parallels. 

As the whole Minster was crowded with soldiers, we had some 
difficulty in descending the narrow stairs. We entered the interior of 
the church and were glad to see that not much damage had been 
done. Some simple wooden chairs were burned ; the upper part of 
the organ and some parts of stained windows were broken ; but the 
celebrated clock was intact. I think, however, that the damage done 
will require 1,000,000 francs to repair it. 

On our way to the hotel we saw posted against the walls of some 
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public buildings a whole series of official publications, which formed, 
as it were, the history of Strasburg during the latter weeks. On 
the 11th of August, after the battle of Wéerth, the authorities seem 
to have first conceived the idea of the possibility that the Prussians 
might be impudent enough to besiege the city, for all coal and fire- 
wood merchants were requested to remove their stores to the city, and 
next day was spoken of the closing of the gasworks. On the 20th of 
August, was said that the “ moment solemnel” of the siege had arrived ; 
some one had changed this with pencil to “ moment sinistre.” On the 
21st of August, the inhabitants of the houses towards the south were 
requested to move from them. 

In a proclamation of General Uhrich of the 31st of August, is men- 
tioned a meeting in the Guttenberg Square, where illegal resolutions 
have been announced, and therefore all meetings were prohibited, 
which seems to have had the desired effect. On the 4th of September a 
Swiss deputation, permitted to enter the city, brought with them the 
news of the defeat at Sedan, and the proclamation of the republic. 
On the’ 12th the circular letter of Gambetta to the prefects is pub- 
lished. Pron, the Imperial prefect, is declared as deposed, and the 
same fate awaited Major Humam. ‘The mere name of republic seems 
to have inspired the inhabitants with fresh energy. Seven hundred 
and fifty citizens are required for repairing the fortifications, and the 
new municipal commune declare infamous every able man who has left 
the city, or shall leave it. Then we find a request to send what little 
milk is still in the city to the apothecaries, as many babies died for 
the want of it. Other proclamations concern the homeless, and their 
nourishment, &c. We hear, also, that the rabble profited by the 
great calamity, and robbed forsaken houses. On the 21st of September 
the new prefect of the republic, Mr. Edmond Valentin, announces his 
arrival. 

This man seems to be very courageous. In order to enter the 
city and to find out the best way, he lived under the disguise of a 
peasant in one of the villages occupied by the Prussians. Having 
got all the information he wanted, he stole through the posts, and 
reached the French works by swimming across the ditches. He 
requested the French guards to arrest him. They brought him to 
General Uhrich, where he produced his commission, which he had sewn 
up in oilcloth and concealed in his clothes. Before the surrender 
he disappeared in a similar manner, and it is said that he escaped 
by passing over one of the lunettes (52 or 53) which seems rather 
impossible. 

On the 27th of September, General Uhrich announces that it is 
impossible to defend the fortress any longer, because all the fortifica- 
tions were demolished. He takes leave, and thanks in warm expressions 
both soldiers and citizens for the assistance they have rendered. The 
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new Mayor, Mr. Kuss, makes known the terms of the capitulation. 
He says, “The hour for resistance has passed, we must bear what is in- 
evitable.” He warns against excesses, saying, “‘ Every one who insults 
a soldier will be slain; each house from which a shot is fired will be 
burnt down. The state of siege is to be continued. All arms must 
be given up. At 9 p.m. everybody must be at home. No one must 
go out after dark? without a lantern. All papers, in a word, all 
printed publications, are prohibited.” The building against which 
these placards were posted stand in the Rue Boulée, so called after a 
horrible act which took place on the spot where the prefecture is built, 
on the 18th of February, 1379. Twothousand Jews were burnt alive 
because they refused to become Christians. 

In the evening, at supper, General von Werder, the conqueror of 
Strasburg, sat opposite me. He looks like a well-preserved man of 
some 50 years, though he is really 62. He is of middle size, but has 
very broad shoulders; he looks smaller. His whole bearing denotes 
energy, which is also expressed in his healthy-looking, rather agreeable 
face. His hair, sprinkled with grey, has been somewhat thinned by 
that mitrailleuse—time; but his whiskers and moustaches are still 
dark, perhaps a little dyed. He generally appears in a frockcoat and 
cap, and wears only the order of the Red Eagle round his neck. He 
sits very well on horseback ; in a word, he looks as a general ought to 
look. Nothing makes a more sorry impression than an old sapless 
general, who hangs on his horse like a wet paper-bag, and who mumbles 
orders from his toothless mouth. The Prussians know better than 
that ; they pension old fogies, and it is indeed better that they should 
endure in the clubs some snobs than that an army of brave soldiers 
should be destroyed. Had not the Prussian Government had the 
courage to put aside old military dotards, their army would not be, as 
it is, the best in the world. 

I have not observed that the inhabitants of Strasburg manifest any 
dislike against the Prussians. The rich looked upon them as deli- 
verers, for if the siege had lasted only one or two days longer, the 
common people, who are mostly Catholics, and who were excited by 
their priests, would have plundered or murdered the better classes, 
amongst whom the greatest number are Protestants. As it is perhaps 
not generally known, I may mention here that the Catholic women 
in the Alsace are easily to be distinguished from the Protestants ; 
the Catholics wear red petticoats, and those of the Protestants are dark 
green. 

The female part of the Strasburg population seemed very well 
pleased with the German soldiers, who, in general, behave indeed 
much better than the French; and I was amazed at the great number 
of couples whom I saw walking arm-in-arm. In a poor little shop sat 
a female cook peeling potatoes, and at her side sat a soldier, reading 
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demurely his paper by the dim light of a rushlight. I stood in the 
street watching them, for at least a quarter of an hour, highly amused 
at the cunning approaches of the Prussian, and the sly manceuvres of 
the fair one. 

The nearest way to the Rhine Bridge was obstructed by the splendid 
plantain trees, which the French had cut down quite unnecessarily. 
To the left rose the citadel of Strasburg. I had seen it already from 
the height. It was one heap of ruins and rubbish. The mortar 
batteries placed near Kehl, behind the Rhine dyke, had destroyed it. 

By some fanatical French soldiers who had remained behind in 
Strasburg, two or three German soldiers were murdered, and General 
Werder was much inclined to resort to very severe measures. He had 
an interview with the Mayor, who succeeded, however, in appeasing 
his wrath. 

All officers who had given their word of honour not to serve any 
more in this war were permitted to go where they liked. Many of 
them had remained in Strasburg, and were to be seen in the streets. 
I saw, however, to-day a proclamation in the French language, 
couched in very polite expressions, in which the French officers in the 
city are requested to go out in citizen dress, or if they prefer going 
in uniform, to go unarmed, and to salute the German officers. More- 
over, they are requested to select their places of residence, as their 
sojourn in Strasburg must end with the 6th inst. 

The misery amongst many people of Strasburg and Kehl is very 
great, and the first thing required is that the Germans should come 
to their assistance. 

There is now a party in Germany which is much averse to the 
annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, and Count Bismarck is so furious * 
. that severe measures against them are ordered. In consequence of 
this, the leader of the “ Fortschritts Partei,” Mr. Jacoby of Konigs- 
berg, who expressed himself against annexation at a public meeting, 
has been arrested by order of General Vogel von Falkenstcin, and the 
meeting of the social democratic party was prohibited. ‘This measure 
is a blow in the face of justice and law, and of common sense too. It 
has been done under the pretext, that those who advocate. the non- 
annexation of the French provinces encouraged the French in their 
resistance against the German conditions of peace. 

It is to be regretted that the Prussian Government, when they 
have won the sympathy and admiration of the world, almost always 
throws as it were a bucketful of cold water over the enthusiasm of the 
people by committing some act of meanness, which betrays to the 
people the true sentiments of the ruling powers, and justifies the 
apprehensions of the friends of reasonable liberty. 

About the feelings of the King we have not the slightest doubt ; 
he was educated in a time when Prussia was still under a despotic 
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government, and when every opposition against the absolute will of 
the King was called high treason, and punished accordingly. The 
King was the absolute master, the people had to obey, and if he 
granted them any liberty he did so of his free will, and not because 
he admitted any right of the people. These ideas are by no means 
eradicated from the hearts of the German royal families, and, least of 
all, from those of the Hohenzollerns. If they submit to the spirit of 
the time they do so for convenience sake, and always with the after- 
thought of retracing their steps. 

These ideas are still more pronounced in the old Prussian employés 
of the Government, who still consider themselves to be personal servants 
of the King, and as a kind of taskmaster to the people. These old 
remnants of absolutism, whose stupid arrogance is proverbial in all 
Germany, have done more harm to the Prussian Government than 
anything else ; for it was, and is still, the principal cause of the dislike 
of other Germans. 

Count Bismarck’s inclinations are those of his class; in his heart he 
is as stout an absolute monarchist as the most stupid Landrath, but 
he has more sense, and understands the spirit of the age. The 
stupidity of his colleagues, and the inclinations of the King himself, 
create for him great difficulties; for they always disagree about the 
extent of the concessions to be made. 

Notwithstanding all the cleverness and intelligence of this great 
statesman, we cannot but state that he is precisely the cause of those 
blunders which hinder most his own purposes—at least, in reference 
to the people. All these blunders arise from one single fault: his 
great susceptibility to censure. He not only takes notice of the opinion 
of the most obscure country paper, which does not exert any influence 
whatever, but prosecutes the author of an inopportune article with 
great severity. An astonished public inquires for the cause, and the 
article, which would have been forgotten in two days, becomes known 
over all Germany. 

Count Bismarck complains that the press does not support him in 
reference to the annexation’ of Alsace and Lorraine, and expresses a 
fear that the French people will be confirmed in their resistance 
against his conditions of peace. 

He who knows the French knows also how little they are ac- 
quainted with and care for the German press; a dozen papers might 
write against the annexation of Alsace, and the French would not 
even know it; but when these papers are confiscated—as is done every 
day—and people are arrested who express that opinion in meetings, 
it is very natural that papers which exert influence on the French 
should tuke up the affair and comment on it. Count Bismarck would 
act indeed much more wisely if he permitted Mr. Jacoby to talk as 
he liked, and the German papers to write what they liked, about 
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annexation, than by lawless prosecutions to bring about just what he 
wishes to prevent: the French will believe that they have a support 
in Germany itself, which is really not the case, and be encouraged to 
resist the demand of the Count. On the other hand, these lawless 
proceedings will make a very bad impression on the South Germans, 
whose hearts were becoming warm towards the Prussian Government. 

This prosecution of all who express themselves against the annexa- 
tion of Alsace carries with it yet another consequence, that all inde- . 
pendent writers, who perhaps share the opinion of the Count in 
reference to his pet plan, and who would support it in the press, will 
forbear doing so for fear of being taken for a paper in the pay of the 
Prussian Government. 

It is said Count Bismarck is such a great politician, because he has 
no conscience ; I am sure if he could get rid of his susceptibility he 
would become still greater. 
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His Brother's Keeper. 


By tue Avutuor or “Cor ADRIFT,” ETC. 





Cuapter V. 
“GEORGE'S WORK.” 


A rew days afterwards the widow went over to the vicarage, and con- 
trived to have a téte-a-téte with Addy. 

“Tt seems to me quite unnecessary that they should both go,” she 
said, having brought the projected voyage on the tapis. 

“So it seems to me,” Addy replied. 

“And you know, dear,” said Mrs. Norton, looking down and ner- 
vously tracing figures with the point of her parasol, “that one word 
from you would prevent his going.” 

“He told me he considered it his duty to go. I should not think 
much of him if he declined after that,” she replied, bringing her soft 
brown eyes to bear full upon her visitor. 

“My dear, duty has nothing to do with it. He goes merely 
because George has egged him on to it.” 

“Oh! then you are speaking of Harry ?” 

The widow suppressed an exclamation, and looked her full in the 
face ; but the great brown eyes never wavered ; the sea-shell pink of 
her beautiful face deepened not one shadow of a shade. 

“T did not know you took such interest in George,” said the 
elder lady, rather spitefully. 

“My dear Mrs. Norton, you said yourself that you thought it 
unnecessary both should go, and as it is Harry’s business and not 
George’s, of course I thought you were speaking of George.” 

“None of you seem to have any consideration for me,” said the 
widow, half crying (those carelessly spoken words of Addy had thrown 
her scheme awfully out of gear), “ what am I to do without my boy ?” 

“You have Rosey.” 

“Rosey is no companion. She is always with you, or else scamper- 
ing over the country on horseback.” 

“ Well, I suppose it will only be for a year.” 

“ A year! oh no, please God they will be back in six months.” 

“So soon! If I were Harry I'd make a regular tour of it. Go to 
Panama, Mexico, California—cross over the Rocky Mountains, and 
come home through the United States.” 

“For mercy’s sake, do not suggest anything of the kind!” almost 
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screamed his mother, clutching her arm. And she promised she would 
not. Mrs. Norton took nothing - by her - 
* * * 

“ Addy, you will give me your —— before I go?” said 
Harry one morning. 

“What for ?” 

“To take with me.” 

“What for ?” 

“To have you ever before my eyes.” 

“T understand. You would forget all about me if you had not a 
piece of pasteboard to remind you.” 

“Why will you so misunderstand me? Oh give me one!” he con- 
tinued sentimentally ; “and when I am on the cold, cruel seas, I will 
sit and ponder over it.” 

“Buy a book about gold mines and ponder over that,” rejoined 
Addy. “ A much more useful occupation.” 

“Tf I had all the gold mines in Columbia, and could hurl them into 
the lowest depths of the ocean, I would do so if I could make you 
understand that I love you more fondly, truly, devotedly, than any 
other created thing.” 

“No, Harry. There is one created thing you love more fondly, 


truly, devotedly, than you will ever love me or any woman, and 
that is yourself.” 


“Oh, Addy !” 

“Harry, you tease me. A boy like you to talk to me in this 
strain !” 

“Tt’s affectation to treat me thus. I am a boy no longer, 1 ama 
man.” 

“A mighty man! Afraid to go a six months’ voyage alone.” 

“Tam not afraid. I take George to please my mother.” 

“You take George! My poor Harry! it is George who takes you. 
Come, come, don’t be angry. I will not give you one of my photographs, 
because I hate having them hawked about, even in England, so I’m 
certainly not going to run the gauntlet amongst a lot of semi-savages. 
I am very fond of you, Harry, though you are such a sybarite. I 
shall like you more, I dare say, when you come back. You will have 
done something then. And nowI must go, for Rosey is waiting to 
take me out for a drive.” 


Cuapter VI. 


A PARTING. 
Tue reader is desired to remember, that Harry Norton had not’made 


up his mind to go and look after his Columbian gold mine because 
it was right to do so, or because his dead father had wished him 
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to do so; but simply because Addy Woodburn had piqued him into 
taking the step by telling him that it would “make a man of him.” 
He had begun the conversation by announcing his intended departure, 
expecting a very different reply, and not having the faintest intention 
of going. Addy spoke out what came to the tip of her tongue, and 
soon forgot what she had said. The idea that she had influenced him 
never entered her mind. 

Harry did not tell his mother what had passed between him and 
Addy. He left the vicarage with his ears tingling, and half made up 
his mind not to bestow another thought upon a girl who could act so 
cruelly ; but as he walked on he could not but come to the conclusion 
that she was right. It was a horribly-painful conclusion to come to, 
and cost his mother and his servants a good deal for the next two or 
three days. 

His mother knew that something had gone wrong, and when he 
told her that he had made up his mind to go to Columbia, she came 
instantly to the conclusion that Addy had influenced him. But who 
had influenced Addy? The fond, foolish mother could not believe 
that any girl could, of her own free will, banish such a lover. It was 
George’s work, and the thought made her so angry that she never 
stopped to consider what opportunity her eldest born could have found 
to carry out the diabolical scheme. 

She did all in her power to combat Harry’s resolve. She affected to 
believe that he was not in earnest, and told him not to tease her, like 
a good boy. She tried ridicule, entreaties, tears, commands—all in 
vain. He remained sulkily fixed, and one day, driven into a corner, 
was obliged to confess what Addy Woodburn had said. Then his 
mother saw that there was no help for it. He must go, but not alone. 
George, the fons et origo mali, should go too. 

We have seen how she obtained his consent ; but there were others 
to be consulted before all could be arranged as she wished. Messrs. 
Bell & Wainwright received George’s application for six months’ 
leave of absence very grufily. “I told you, you were spoiling the 
young fellow, Bell,” said Wainwright. ‘Six months’ leave, indeed ! 
And what, I should like to know, is to become of the Llanbeglis 
tunnel? It'll take a new hand half that time to learn all he knows 
about those infernal springs, and in the meantime the whole works 
may be flooded.” To which Bell, who was a man of few words, 
replied, “ Leave hira to me;” and the result was that George agreed 
to postpone his departure until his Llanbeglis work was done. If all 
went well, it might be done in two months. Mrs. Norton gave a sigh 
of relief when the news reached her. What might not happen in two 
months? What indeed! 

Good Mr. Woodburn had heard his daughter speak of Llanbeglis 
and George's engineering successes there. It never occurred to him 
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to inquire where Llanbeglis was, or how Addy knew that George had 
been working there. Mrs. Norton took so little interest in her son’s 
proceedings, that she did not even know that he had left London. 
She thought it very hard-hearted of Addy to go on a visit to some 
friends (who had a beautiful house on the Wye, not far from Ross), 
now that poor dear Harry’s time in England was so short; but she 
could not oppose it, as Addy had suffered from nursing her in the 
illness which followed her husband’s death, and the doctors prescribed 
change of air and scene. The vicar was not best pleased either, to lose 
his child just then. Had he only known that these allies of Addy’s 
had made friends with George Sutcliffe, that the Llanbeglis tunnel was 
only a five miles’ drive from their house, that the whole family had 
gone engineering mad, and not only constantly visited the works, but 
insisted on the young engineer passing every Sunday with them!! 

I am afraid we must convict pretty Addy of a little deceit. It wag 
from her “own correspondent” and sworn friend, Ada Knight, that 
she had heard all about the Llanbeglis. She knew well enough that 
she would find George a welcome guest at Ada’s father’s house; and 
she was also quite sure that if that were known, she would not be 
allowed to enter it. Soshe held her peace. Was she in love with 
rough-handed George Sutcliffe? Not in the least; only interested in 
him. She had been reading ‘‘ Smiles,” as she told him that day in 
the Wilderness, and engineers were her heroes—for the time. Beside, 
the Clough was a very pleasant house, and George or no George, she 
liked to go there. 

Accustomed to hear him spoken of as “ poor George,” and his call- 
ing sneered at, it was quite a new sensation to find him the centre of 
interest, and herself invested with an unusual importance because they 
had been children together. 

She saw a good deal of him, and in various lights. One day when 
they went down to the works they found a group of women gathered 
round the mouth of a shaft, sobbing and wringing their hands, A 
great mass of earth loosened by one of those treacherous springs we 
have heard of, had fallen and buried alive no one knew how many 
men in the working. The same thing had happened too often lately, 
and no one but George dared to go and dig them out, for fear of a 
fresh fall. He—working with his head—knew where to cut through 
into the fatal gallery with least danger; and working with his 
arms, brought out three living men and two corpses, into the light 
of day. 

Another time, when there was a strike, and trouble in the village 
over some new hands that had arrived, she—the carriage in which 
she was driving being stopped by the disturbance—saw him go 
straight into the middle of a mob of 200 navvies, take the ring- 
leader by the throat and drag him to jail. 
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When all was over and done, and the great engine, covered with 
flags and evergreens, went roaring through the completed tunnel, 
taking the directors to the féte which was to celebrate its opening, 
George was not to be seen. He was busy in London preparing for 
his voyage. ‘The tears came into Addy’s eyes as she heard one and 
all launch out in praise of the skill, the undauntable pluck and per- 
severance of the young engineer. She began to respect George 
immensely—to feel, in a vague sort of way, that if such a man loved 
her, she would be very happy and safe. She began to ask herself 
how she could have joined Harry in making fun—not good-natured 
fun so far as he was concerned—of those clumsy boots and that shirt 
collar which never would keep in its place. Poor George’s personal 
appearance was pretty much the same as ever, only she looked at 
something beyond his clothes now. When he came out of that dark 
shaft, covered with mire, ragged and bleeding, she thought that she 
had never seen so noble a man. She envied those poor navvies’ wives 
who threw themselves on his neck, and kissed his torn hands and 
blessed him. 

And he too, he had his dream, as the morning of his success began 
to dawn. He found that on his return from Columbia he could com- 
mand a position quite as good, if not better, than that which for the 
time he relinquished ; and in a year or two Imagine for your- 
self what castles the honest fellow built in the air, and who was to 
be their chatelaine ; and bear in mind that he was utterly ignorant of 
his half-brother’s pretensions, and of the efforts made by the good 
folks at home to advance them. 


x“ 





About a week before the day fixed for the Paes of ‘the brothers, 
Addy returned to the vicarage, looking, as every one said, wonder- 
fully improved by her change. Then it came out whom she had met 
at the Clough, to the vicar’s great astonishment. 

“That young man is inclined to presume,” he said severely. “I 
hope you kept him at a proper distance, Addy.” 

“T hope I did not forget what was due to one who was a guest of 
Mr. Knight, like myself, papa.” 

“Yes, yes! of course you could not help being civil, and that sort of 
thing ; but you know, my dear, that he and Harry don’t get on well 
together.” 

“So much the worse for Harry.” 

“ Addy, Addy! you know it is the hope and ambition of my life to 
see you Harry Norton’s wife.” 

“ Are you so tired of me, then ?” 

“You speak like a child. As mistress of Climbury, I should not 
lose you; whereas r 


“Well, dear ?” 
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“ What is there in this world,” said the vicar, getting warm, “ that 
a girl in your position can wish for, and that Harry cannot offer ? 
Young, rich, handsome, well born, well educated, domestic in his 
tastes, and devotedly attached to you. Addy, if I thought that you 
could play with that poor young man’s feelings, I—I—I should be, 
I—I should think you very wicked !” 

4 \“ Then think me very good, papa, dear; for I have told him adozen 
times not to be foolish. He is only a boy.” 

“He was twenty-three last March !” 

“And I shall be twenty-two in January! I have often heard you 
say that a man ought to be at least ten years older than his wife.” 

“ My dear, we cannot have everything. I see you are in one of 
your perverse humours, so we will drop the subject. I have received 
a letter from my old friend the Bishop of Scalptown. He christened 
you, you know. Your poor mother had the greatest regard for him. 
An excellent man, and very likely to be translated to an English see. 
He is good enough to remember us, and to ask for our photographs. 
Be so good as to give me one of your last to send him.” 

“Tam very sorry, papa, I have not one left.” 

“Excuse me. You have two in your album. I noticed them before 
you went to the Clough.” 

“T have given them both away.” 

“To the Knights ?” 

“T gave one to Ada.” 

“ And the other ?” 

“You dear, inquisitive papa! what can it matter? Take me into 
Cheltenham to-morrow, and I will have a new set made. I promised 
Harry I would choose him some curtains for his new study, and I’m 
sure he'll drive us in if you ask him.” 

The good vicar was one of those wise, far-seeing people, who never 
know what is under their nose. A bright blush had covered Addy’s 
face as he asked after the second photograph, and the immediate 
mention of Harry’s name made him conclude that he was the for- 
tunate donee. His daughter choosing curtains for Climbury! There 
was balm in Gilead! “ What strange, coy, contradictory creatures 
these girls are,” thought the good man as he stroked his daughter’s 
glossy hair, and said he would certainly speak to Harry about taking 
them into Cheltenham on the morrow. 

As the dismal day which was to part her from her beloved son 
approached, Mrs. Norton became more and more nervous. Some of 
those clever people who are always ready to give advice about coun- 
tries of which they know nothing, filled her mind with new horrors. 
There were fevers, revolutions, robbers, famines, wild beasts, male 
rascals who would fleece her one lamb, and female enchanters, with 
bright eyes, who would wean him from his fold. There were perils 
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of the sea, the river, and the road, which, according to these sages, 
no one had ever escaped. There was packed up for Harry about 
a ton and a half of thoroughly useless gear. He carried with him 
enough weapons to arm a company, and enough physic to poison a 
battalion. 

When all was quiet on the night preceding his departure, the 
widow stole to her loved son’s room, and remained there praying 
beside his bed, whilst he slept the sleep of the blessed. By daylight 
she had worked herself into a fever, and could hardly totter with him 
to the threshold when he left. Their parting was a long, and, to 
her, a bitter one; when it was over, she turned round almost fiercely 
upon George, and cried in a voice half-choked with sobs, “ Remember 
this is your work. Before God I hold you responsible for him. 
Bring him back to me safe and well, or never look upon my face 
again !” 


Cuapter VII. 
HAIL COLUMBIA ! 


“ CompaprE—Compadre! I have news for you,” cried a bright-eyed 
Columbian boy as he vaulted off his horse and ran into the sala of a house, 
where a grey-headed senor lay taking his siesta ina grass hammock. 

“ Well, my boy, what have you to say ?” 

“The two Englishmen who came to Medelin five days ago are the 
sons of that Senor Norton, who inherited the old Hasleton’s share in 
the mine. They have been spying about the mine ever since.” 

“Who told you this?” 

“ My father ; and he bade me ride over and give you warning.” 

“ Warning! of what ?” 

“T don't know. He only said I was to tell you; and you are to 
write him word what to do.” 

“ Where are they staying, my child?” asked the old man, laying 
his hand tenderly on the boy’s shoulder. 

“With Pablo Montez.” 

“ Have they been to see Doctor Ruiz ?” 

“No; but he came to see them.” 

“Carramba! that is serious.” 

“But they would have nothing to do with him,” said the boy. 
“ They said—at least the elder one, who speaks a little Spanish, 
said—that they did not want to go to law about anything.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“ Father sent me to listen, and I heard all they said,” replied the 
juvenile without a blush. 

“Good boy, good boy! ‘Tell your father that there is no need to 
write. I will come and see him perhaps to-morrow.” 
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“There was something else I was to tell you. The Englishmen 
came over in the steamer with Pachito.” 

“Pachito Martinez !” 

“Yes, compadre. Father said I was to be sure to tell you that 
Pachito has gone on to Bogota.” 

“Say to your father I will ride over to-morrow in the morning. 
You are a good boy, Pepe,” said the old man starting up. “Stay, 
was it not you who copied out the last accounts sent to Senor Norton ?” 

“Yes, compadre.” 

“Well, you need not say so to any one. Ride back quickly, 
muchacho mio, and tell your father to expect me in the morning.” 

The boy mounted and rode off, and his godfather sank back in his 
hammock and thought over the past. He thought of his old master, 
Diego Tejada, the discoverer of that gold mine, and of the crooked 
ways whereby he had made him out his debtor at last, and defrauded 
his grandson—the Pachito of whom the boy had spoken—of his in- 
heritance. He thought over how he had been helping the heirs of 
the third original partner to swindle the absent Englishman of his 
rights—and all without an iota of shame, but merely to whet his 
faculties for an encounter with the two strangers if they should 
show fight. 

Columbia boasts of few inns. When you travel into the interior 
you put up at some house to which you are recommended. You 
swing your hammock in the sala and eat (there is no word in Spanish 
for “dine”) with the family. Make four wattle walls 10 feet high, 
cover them with a high-pitched roof, thatched with cocoa leaves, 
divide the interior into three, and you have the representative 
Columbian house. The floor is merely the earth caked hard. In 
the centre—front and rear—are doorways, through which the pigs, 
goats, and poultry, roam, from the back premises to the street, and 
vice versd. It isa free country. Several orders of the genus Apterx 
also abound in these households, and have a great appetite for 
European blood. Poor luxurious Harry! What with mosquitoes, 
sand-flies, and those others, night was made horrid to him. It 
requires some practice to eat a poached-egg off a banana leaf without 
knife, fork, or spoon; also, some stomach to swallow a mess of salt 
meat floating in oil and redolent of garlic, which is the inevitable 
piece de resistance at breakfast or dinner. He took it better than 
might have been expected,—it was allso new. There was something 
absolutely comic in setting him down—him, Harry Norton of Clim- 
bury—to dine on a dirty table without a cloth, and to expect him to 
eat soup, Sancoche, and sweets, out of one plate with the same two- 
pronged fork. Besides, for one who studied effect, as he did, there 
was capital to be made out of all these privations, and the few 
adventures they met on their road; when leaving the river steamboat 
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they took horse across country for the mines, through those ditches 
full of dust in the dry season and muck in the wet, which in 
Columbia are called roads. He was bound to suffer some privation, 
fatigue, and a little danger; but went out of his way, and dragged 
practical George after him, to endure more than was necessary of such 
evils, simply for the sake of being able to talk about what he had 
done when he got home. Adelaide’s words tingled yet in his ears. 
He could shut his eyes and see her as she sat by the firelight on 
a low prie-Dieu, the alabaster whiteness of her beautiful neck and 
shoulders appearing more clear by contrast with the crimson velvet 
against which her head reclined. How delicate the blue tracery on 
those closed eyelids! How exquisite the shape of that little hand 
through which the red gleam of the logs almost seemed to shine! 
To have had his manhood called in question by a loud, horsey “ girl 
of the period” sort of girl, would not have mattered much; but 
Addy—soft, fragile as she was—could have struck manly sparks out of 
a baser metal than Harry Norton was made of. For small troubles, 
which could not be made the subject of glorification, there was no 
help. He could not even grumble so as to be understood. George— 
always practical—had studied Spanish on the voyage out, and having 
fraternised with that Pachito Martinez, of whom we have heard, got 
some practice in speaking it. Pachito had spent some years in New 
York, and spoke English fluently. He had long given up all hopes 
of regaining his rights, and looked upon George and Harry as 
harmless enthusiasts. 

“T dare say you have been cheated,” he said, “ just as I have been ; 
but you don’t know my country; above all, you don’t know old Simon 
Villa Real. If I, his countryman, with relations and friends on the 
spot, could not get the better of him, how can you hope to do so ?” 

“T don’t see what being his countryman and all that has to do with 
it,” replied blunt George. “If we're right, we're right—if we're 
wrong, we're wrong.” 

“That sort of reasoning may do very well in England, but I am 
sorry to say it has no value in Columbia. Do you know what a 
compadre is ?” 

“Ro 

“T will tell you. If I had a child and you were its godfather, 
you and I would be compadres; and if I were to go and shoot the 
captain of this ship in your presence, and say ‘compadre, you must 
not tell a word about this,’ it would be your duty to hold your tongue. 
If the judge before whom the matter came were my compadre, he 
would get me off in some way; and if he were the captain’s 
compadre, he would find me guilty anyhow. Now, do you see? 
Well, you and I being compadres, all our families are compadres and 
comarades one to the other. Old Simon Villa Real has a very large 
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family and many god-children. Do you see how the land lies 
now ?” 

“T suspect that our case will be a simple matter of figures,” per- 
sisted George. ‘“Compadres or no, they cannot make out that two 
and two make nothing, or that the third of nine is not three.” 

Pachito smiled. “My case,” he said, “was a simple matter of 
figures. Look here. Your judges are men chosen for learning and 
probity evinced in the practice of the law. You pay them well, for 
life. Our lawyers won’t be judges, because they make a better living 
as they are. We set the ragamufiins in the street to elect our judges 
from amongst the shopkeepers; we pay them about half what they 
could make in trade; as we are not above bribing them, they are not 
above accepting bribes. They are taken away from their business, 
and must make money somehow.” 

“But the shame—the disgrace !” 

“Mr. Sutcliffe, you will not think any the bettet of me for running 
down my country,” replied the young Columbian. “ It is an evil bird, 
you know, who fouls his own nest. If we meet in six months you 
shall tell me how you find those words, ‘shame and disgrace,’ under- 
stood where you are going.” 

George listened to these warnings perplexed, but undismayed, whilst 
Harry lounged on the quarter-deck with a French novel, or flirted 
with the more presentable of the lady passengers. He wasn’t going 
to learn Spanish. What was the use? ‘There was no hurry. He 
would pick it up on some royal road. It was really quite amusing (to 
him) to see George slaving away over his grammar and dialogue 
books, and doggedly attacking the Spanish contingent with his West- 
minster Castilian. The time came when Master Harry changed his 
views. He had determined to play first fiddler on this expedition ; 
George was to shine with borrowed light as his attaché, or secretary. 
When they arrived at the mines, George understood the language 
perfectly, and, not being in the least shy, blundered on, speaking it in 
a manner that was sufliciently comprehensible. Harry thought at 
first that his “ What does this fellow mean?” and “Tell that fellow, 
so and so,” was highly imposing; but it wasn’t, and so he found out. 
Well, he would learn Spanish going home, and show off to Addy. * 

The sixth day after their arrival at the village near the mines, an 
elderly Spaniard rode up to the house where they were staying, and 
flinging himself into George’s arms, demanded, in an injured tone, 
how he could have put up at any house but his own? for, added the 
stranger, “my house is yours, my horses are yours, I and my sons are 
your servants. My name is Villa Real. I am here to take your 
orders,” and so on, in the usual Spanish style, by this time well known 
to our travellers as meaning nothing. At Barranquillia, whilst waiting 
for the river steamboat, Harry had taken a fancy to some parti- 
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coloured mats, which he had seen in the sala of some one to whom he 
had been introduced. He was immediately told that they were his. 
He thanked his liberal entertainer as well as he could, but on sending 
for his present the next morning, received back a message that he 
could not have it without the money!—the sum demanded being 
exactly three times the value of the goods. Nor was this their only 
experience of Spanish-American liberality to strangers. 

Hitherto, for sufficient reasons, they had fought shy of Seftor Villa 
Real. In the first place, as their principal opponent, he was to be 
approached with caution; in the next, their English ideas forbade 
them to accept hospitality from a man they had come five thousand 
miles to write down a cheat. George presented his half-brother as 
the person principally interested ; and, on his behalf, politely declined 
the proffered hospitality. “When we have finished our business,” 
said he, “we shall be delighted to visit your hacienda.” 

Villa Real smiled. He had a soft smile, like most finished rascals. 
“ Ah, you in England,” he observed, “think these countries are made 
of gold. How you are mistaken! If you knew the sacrifices I and 
the others have made to keep the mine working at all, you would be 
surprised,” 

George merely asked who “the others” were. 

“They are represented in the Junta Directiva,” said Villa Real. 

“T have heard of the Junta Directiva,” answered George. “ When 
will it meet ?” 

“On Thursday next. It meets once a month to audit the accounts 
and direct operations. If you only knew the sacrifices made by its 
members ——” 

“ight in number, I think,” interrupted George, looking at his 
note-book. 

“Exactly ; but as the Senor is unacquainted with the mine and the 
country, I offer myself to explain beforehand everything he may wish 
to know.” 

But the pump worked without result. George only thanked him, 
saying he would attend the next meeting of the Junta Directiva. 
“When you are all there,” he added, “ one story will do for the whole. 

* In the meantime, I suppose that, representing asI do one of the prin- 
cipal partners, I may make myself acquainted with the working of the 
mine ?” 

“Oh, certainly.” 

After many compliments, and some return to the pumping powers, 
Sefior Villa Real departed, and rode straight to the mine, gave the 
men a week’s holiday, and carried off the keys of the magazines. 
Allow the English Senor to make himself acquainted with the working ? 
—not quite! 

The Junta Directiva met on Thursday, but only two members 
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came, one an hour, the other two, after time. There could be no 
meeting without five. George attended punctually, and after waiting 
two hours, the session was adjourned till the next day. The next day 
four members attended, with a similar result, and so on for the best 
part of a week. On the following Tuesday George happened to be a 
quarter of an hour after the time fixed, and was told on his arrival at 
the place of meeting that the Junta had met, transacted its business, 
and dissolved for the season. He had waited, off and on, some ten 
hours for it—it could not wait fifteen minutes for him. He saw he 
was being played with. 

He rode off to Villa Real, and, instead of beating about the bush for 
three-quarters of an hour, as is usual with Columbians, came to his 
point at once. 

“T wished,” he said, “to meet what you call your Junta Directiva, 
because I was anxious to settle my business amicably, if possible. 
Your Junta Directiva has shirked me, consequently it rests with you 
whether I shall ride from here to the mine, and take possession of it 
as the sole property of my brother, Mr. Harry Norton.” 

“ How so?” 

“Under the terms of the original partnership, tke original partners 
bound themselves not to dispose of their share, or any part of it, with- 
out giving the preference to their copartners; the object being to 
keep the affair in as few hands as possible.” 

“Good, but the law of the country 

“Never mind the law of the country just yet. You were Senor 
Diego Tigada’s agent, and knew very well he could not sell what, as 
you contend, you bought of him. The other original partner is alive, 
and his division of his share into five not only goes for nothing, but 
forfeits, according to the deed, the remaining interest he claims.” 

“Senor, the law of Columbia - 

“Tam coming to that. The law of Columbia, as expressed in the 
concession granting this mine, provides that 2 per cent. of its gross 
earnings shall be paid as royalty into the National Treasury. That 
is so ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“By the accounts rendered to Mr. Norton for the three past years, 
it seems that the gross earnings of the mine have been $15,000, 
$13,000, and $10,700 respectively. But I find, on examination of 
the accounts which the local authority has been good enough to let 
me examine, that royalties of $500, $700, and $620 have been paid. 
We have hone liberal with the Goveramnanh, Seftor Villa Real, or must 
have made some mistake in our arithmetic, because if we paid $700 
as 2 per cent. on $15,000, how came it that we paid $620 on 
$10,700 2” 

_ “Senor Sutcliffey,” said Villa Real, confidentially, “ the Government 
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is very hard upon us. It wants money for its own purposes. It will 
not accept our accounts as true. If you knew the sacrifices that I 
have made? The Government robs us.” 

“On the contrary,” pursued George, turning to his note-book, “ it 
seems that we have robbed the Government. Our gold was all 
shipped from the coast in the steamers of the Royal Mail, and the 
agent at Sta. Martha informs me that he received over $30,000 from 
us last year.” 

“ Senor!” cried Villa Real, starting from his chair, and thumping 
his chest, “it would seem you doubt my honour ?” 

“At present, Senor, I only question your arithmetic,” replied 
practical George; “but let us goon. In this account we are charged 
a third of the value of new machinery provided in the year 1859.” 

« Ah, that was very costly, but indispensable.” 

“ Where is it ?” 

“ An important portion was forgotten by some mistake. We expect 
it from New York daily.” 

“Indeed! Then how comes it that in 1860 we were charged our 
quota of the expenses of putting up this very machinery, and were 
told it works well ?” 

“Senor, you do not understand this country,” said Villa Real, loftily. 

“Admitted. You credit the firm with $10,700 gross earnings. 
You pay royalty on $31,000, and after deducting $11,900 for 
machinery, quicksilver, and working expenses, you ship $30,000— 
$10,000 odd to our bankers in London, and the rest to Paris. How 
about that quicksilver ?” 

“T will not speak to you about quicksilver. You insult me. Do 
your worst. Go to law; I will meet you, and make my probity clear. 
I refuse to speak with you any more,” cried the old man, in a rage. 
“ You do not know how to treat a gentleman. Go to law!” 

“ Not I,” replied George, rising. “I hate law. I know from the 
quantity of quicksilver, and other indications, that the mine has yielded 
an average profit of over $30,000 a year for the last six years. Mr. 
Norton’s share of this would be £2000 sterling a year, and you have 
not paid him a penny—anay, you try to make him out your debtor for 
working expenses, which are grossly exaggerated, and for the purchase 
and putting up of machinery which, as you perfectly well know, does 
not exist. I shall not go to law with you—at least, not yet. I shall 
go to Bogota, inform the National Government how it has been 
swindled of its royalty, and when it has proved its case (which is also 
mine) you will hear of me again. Iwish you good day, Senor Villa 
Real.” 

That evening, as George was smoking his cigar in the balcony of 
the house where they lodged, the boy, of whom we have already heard, 
sneaked in, and said there was a Senor in the street who wished to 
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speak to him. He went out, and received this highly honourable 
offer. He was to have $10,000 for himself, if he would leave the 
country, and promise not to assist the young man (Harry) any more 
in that business of the mines. It was as much as he could do to 
refrain from kicking the proposer. 

Later on, as he sat thinking it over, he heard the report of a pistol, 
and thud came a bullet into the woodwork within a foot of his head! 
He rushed out, accompanied by Harry, and, crouched behind a ruined 
wall, they found the would-be assassin with a smoking revolver in his 
hand. It was the Senor who had made him the honourable offer. 
They took him off to the Alcalde, and were told to come in the morning 
and make their accusations. 


Onapter VIII. 
LIBERTY, JUSTICE, AND ORDER. 


Tue attempt to assassinate George Sutcliffe caused very little excite- 
ment. He was only a foreigner. When he and Harry started for the 
Alcalde’s office the next morning, one of the first persons they saw in 
the street was Senor Palanca, the would-be assassin, talking the matter 
over to a circle of sympathizing friends. When the Senor Inglese had 
seized him behind the wall, the Senor Inglese had shaken him. This 
was an insult which he, Senor Palanca, as a Caballero, could not 
endure. He smote his breast, rolled his eyes, and declared he would 
have satisfaction. 

When the Senor Inglese complained of the prisoner being thus set 
at liberty, he was told that there was no prison; nor had the Alcalde 
any funds for supporting prisoners. The examination commenced, 
and the manner of conducting it gave George the idea that he was on 
his trial for being shot at. A large sheet of paper was covered with 
details which had nothing to do with the case; and it was only after 
a wrangle that the trivial fact that a recently-discharged pistol was 
found in the accused’s hand, and that only one shot had been heard 
that night, was added to the deposition. 

Towards evening, a colonel in the army of the State, who improved 
the shining hours whilst the Temple of Janus was closed as a boot- 
maker, waited on George, and delivered Senor Palanca’s cartel. There 
was something so entirely new and refweshing in being challenged for 
seizing a man caught in the act of trying to murder you, that George 
—worried as he was—burst out laughing, and told the gallant son of 
Crispin that it would be quite time for his friend to assert his honour 
as a Caballero when he had convinced the judge that he was not a 
rascally, sneaking assassin. 

“Then,” said the colonel, “ you must take the consequences.” 
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“ T don’t know what you mean by consequences,” said George ; “ but 
if it is that this fellow means to annoy me, you will do him a service 
by recommending him to keep out of my way ; for if I find him prowl- 
ing about this house he won’t go away with whole bones. Your law 
does not protect me; I'll see what I can do to protect myself.” 

The Alcalde had told our travellers that they were, on no account, 
to leave the town whilst the charge against Senor Palanca was pending. 
This did not matter. There was the quicksilver affair yet to investi- 
gate; and having made the acquaintance of an old Scotchman who 
had been engaged to work the engine at the mine, and had become 
disgusted at the bad faith of his employers, George added considerably 
to his list of frauds against Villa Real and his confederates. 

A week passed, and George was summoned to the Alcalderia. After 
keeping him waiting about an hour and a half, the Alcalde sauntered 
in, and required to know if he could swear it was Senor Palanca who 
had fired at him. 

George was not to be caught ina trap. “Just let me recapitulate 
the facts,” he said. “TI saw the flash of a pistol, heard the report, and 
felt the ball whiz past my ear. I rushed out, and found Palanca 
behind a wall from whence the flash came, and he had a yet smoking 
pistol in his hand. I can swear that I am as morally certain that he 
fired as though I had seen him take aim; and I know that his motive 
was—it was because I had refused an insulting offer he made me a 
few hours before; but if you ask me to swear that I saw him fire, I 
admit that I cannot do so.” 

“ Write down,” said the Alcaldi to his clerk, “that the Senor Inglese 
cannot swear who fired at him.” 

“ But add, if you please, what I said before,” remonstrated George. 

“That is only argument,” ruled the Alcalde. “In this country 
justice is administered in accordance with facts. You admit that you 
did not see Senor Palanca fire at you. You have no witness to prove 
that he did. Administering justice in the name of the Republic and 
in compliance with the law, I declare the accusation brought by Senor 
Sutcliffey against Seior ‘l’omas Palanca of attempt at assassination, to 
be void of foundation ; and I condemn the said Senor Sutcliffey to pay 
the costs.” 

Having delivered this judgment with great pomp, the worthy Alcalde 
rose, and was beating a hasty retreat, when George stopped him. 

“ Of course I must bow to your decision,” he said, “ though—well, 
never mind. There is another little matter on which I must trouble 
you. Senor Palanca has done me the honour to challenge me; may 
I ask if duelling is permitted according to your law? 

“ Tt is not.” 


“It is also forbidden by mine, and condemned by all reasoning 
men as a foolish and barbarous custom. I don’t want to have any 
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farther trouble with this Sefor; and as he has sent me something 
like a threat, I demand that he be bound over to keep the peace.” 

“ You must make your demand in the regular way,” said the Alcalde, 
shifting towards the door. 

“ T make it now.” 

“ T am occupied.” 

“ Pardon me—you are going out.” 

“ The sitting is terminated.” 

“ Senor Alcalde,” said George, with determination, “I see by that 
placard that your office hours are from 11 a.m. till3 p.m. You came 
at half-past 12, and it is not yet 1 o'clock. If you do not hear me, I 
must complain to the President of the State.” 

“T know my duty, Senor. Iam a man of honour,” blustered the 
official. “I have functions to perform elsewhere.” 

“ Shall you return before 3 o'clock ?” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“ Will you give me ten minutes any time to-day to make my appli- 
cation ?” 

“ No, I will not, Senor.” 

“ Very well. I have not made this application because I am in the 
least bit afraid of the fellow, but merely to put myself in order in case 
of future annoyance. As your law will not protect me, I will protect 
myself.” George had got angry—a very foolish thing to do. 

“ What's that ?” asked the Alcalde, sharply. 

“Simply this. If that man, whom I, at least, know to be capable 
of shooting at people from behind walls, comes within range of my 
lodging, I will give him back his shot, and I hope I won’t miss.” 

“ Give me paper!” cried the Alcalde, springing into his chair—“a 
pen—quick! No, don’t let him pass. Arrest him. You have threat- 
ened the life of a Columbian citizen, Senor Sutcliffey, and I will send 
you to prison.” 

“ Prison!” sneered George. ‘ You have none.” 

- “Twill provide one,” said the Alcalde, looking up with an evil smile 
from the paper over which his pen was flying. 

“Upon my word,” George replied, “this is a most extraordinary 
country. I don’t know whether to be indignant or to be amused. You 
have no prison for a man accused of attempted murder—you have no 
time to hear a charge of his threatening me—but you can find time 
to make out an accusation against me for saying I would defend myself, 
and you can provide a prison for me!” 

“ And I will add to the accusation you have mentioned this other— 
that you insult the authorities, accusing them of injustice,” retorted 
the Alcalde, with the air of a man who feels he has the ball at his 
foot. 

He was as good as his word. A prison was provided—a hole at the 
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back of the Alcalderia in which wood and corn were stowed. Here 
George was joined by his wondering half-brother. “There is nothing 
for it, Harry,” he said, cheerfully, “but for you to go on to Bogota, 
and lay the case before the British minister. Ill have it out with 
these rascals yet.” 

It was all very well to say “Go on to Bogota;” but how? Half 
the people in the town were compadres of Palanca, Villa Real, or the 
Alcalde. Those who usually let horses for hire did not directly refuse 
them; but when the appointed hour came the horses were lame, the 
guide was ill, the roads were too bad just at present, and so on. 
Harry had said where he wanted to go, and his object was easily 
guessed and frustrated. 

Then Villa Real—old fox!—who had pulled the strings, and 
(vicariously) the trigger in this affair, played his trump card. He 
visited George in his prison, and wept. The English Sefor had not 
treated him well. He had questioned his honour, and he an old man 
who had made so many sacrifices. Still he bore no malice. He could 
not be the English Seior’s security, because Sefior Palanca was his 
(Villa Real’s) compadre, and it was contrary to the custom of his 
country to be security for any one against a compadre. But he would 
not abandon him—no. He (the English Senor) had committed a 
grave crime. To threaten the life of a Columbian citizen! Jesus, 


Maria defend him! He was certain to be condemned. The Jaw was 


clear. ‘There was no hope except in escape. A vigorous kick or two 
would break a hole in those mud walls. There was no guard outside. 
Two good horses and a guide would be at the disposal of himself and 
brother at midnight to-morrow, and if they rode fast to the nearest 
point on the river Magdalena, hired a canoe to Sta. Martha, and 
embarked in the first ship for Europe, they might escape. If they 
rejected this friendly and most disinterested offer, or paused in their 
flight for any purpose, Senor Villa Real shuddered to think of the 
consequences. And he shuddered. 

Practical George saw through all this. He professed to be very 
frightened, penitent, and grateful; kicked through his prison walls, 
mounted Villa Real’s horse, and rode with Harry down to the river ; 
where, instead of engaging a canoe for Sta. Martha, they waited for 
the steamer, went gently up to Bogota, and saw the British minister. 

It wasn’t quite fair, perhaps; but then what would you? If you 
must play, and your adversary uses loaded dice, why should you not 
pay your losses in flash notes? Harry was for having the British 
fleet up (overland) to bombard the Alcalde and seize the mine, but the 
minister put all such nonsense out of his head. 

“Tf you will have dealings with these countries for your own 
profit,” he said, “you must take them as they are. Mr. Norton has 
been defrauded—there is no doubt of that, and Mr. Sutcliffe most 
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illegally misused; but what can I do? Suppose, just for the sake of 
argument, that two foreigners were similarly treated in England—we 
should not allow a minister to make a fuss about it. We should 
simply refer the complainants to the courts of law.” 

“ And our courts would do justice,” broke in Harry. 

“TI must presume, officially,” replied the minister, “that these 
courts will do justice, too, although I know—speaking as a private 
person—that they will not. Therefore I say, do not go to law.” 

“Ts there then no help for these insults—these frauds?” English 
being the language spoken, Harry assumed first fiddle. 

“ My dear sir, would you allow a Columbian to refuse to have his 
case decided by our Court of Queen’s Bench because he supposed it 
would not do him justice ?” 

“The Court of Queen’s Bench is composed of honourable gentlemen 
and just judges.” 

“Granted. And Columbians think—or, at any rate, say—that 
their judges are just as honourable and learned as ours.” 

“But they are not—they are not!” 

“Granted again, only when you receive a nation into the political 
world you must take it as you find it—its courts, as courts like your 
own—its officials, as officials like your own. If that shoe-making 
colonel of whom you speak were to come here, I must receive him 
with just as much respect as I would receive a colonel in the Guards.” 

“Such a country as this ought never to have been acknowledged !” 
said Harry, emphatically. 

“Don’t run down poor Columbia too much,” replied the minister, 
good-humouredly. “Look nearer home at older countries,—look at 
Turkey, Spain, Russia, Greece. There you will meet with injustice 
and abuse of authority carried out perhaps with more show of form, 
but injustice and abuse for all that. No, no! let us have no law, and 
no political claim. If Mr. Sutcliffe will give me half an hour to- 
morrow, I think I can put him in the way of settling one branch at 
least of your grievance.” 

That half hour did it. George denounced to the Government Seior 
Villa Real’s frauds upon it, and the Government (and consequently its 
judges) being Liberal, and Sefor Villa Real being a shining light 
amongst the Conservatives—he knew that he would be squeezed, just 
as his party, if in power, would have squeezed a Liberal under similar 
circumstances. But he knew his country better than to defend him- 
self at law. He made terms with George, of whom—for having got 
the better of him—he formed a high opinion. The National Treasury 
did not benefit a cent., though certain high officials got their pockets 
lined. It was agreed that Harry Norton should be bought out of the 
mine for a round sum paid down, and a balance payable in good bills 
at twelve, eighteen, and twenty-four months. The bargain was not 
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such a good one as George had hoped to make ; but, after his insight 
into Columbian law and manners, he was glad to accept it. 

Again I may say that this was not quite fair, and again may ask 
what would you? Every one was satisfied, and the parting between 
Villa Real and George was most affecting : 


“The stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel,” 


shone in the old rascal’s eye. If Senor Sutcliffey would only come out 
again, they two would make their fortune. George said he would think 
about it. This was his politeness. He did think about it in this 
wise: he thought that if, when the canal through the Isthmus of 
Darien be cut, the southern part of the American continent would go 
adrift and float away (say, to the North Pole) it would be a real blessing 
to mankind. A double blessing, because no one would want to go 
exploring after the North Pole, if he were sure to find a Spanish- 
American republic there. 
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Bethiehem (8.38.4. B. ys cecces eae mee 
O Salutaris Hostia (T.T.B.B, ) ..++-.GounoD 
Ave Verum (S.S.T. B. a *Gouxop 
The Faded Rose (S.A, TB.) ..J. 'G. Cattcorr 
. Sweet Vesper Hymn (S.A.T.B.) _..H. Smart 
The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree 
(S.A.'T.B.} -G. A. MAcFARREN 
- Lullaby (S. a 7.3.) 6 .J. BARNBY 
Merrily Wake Music's "Measure— Madrigal 
(S.S.A.T.B.), pa teninien .» BARNET? 

. Cradle Song (S. A. ‘TB ) “TH, Swarr 

. Safe Home! (Dr. Neale’s Funeral Hymn) 
ed | a ae WILLING 
Harvest Home (S.S.T.B.). ). .G. A. MACPARREN 
. The Miller (S.A.T.B. ) ....G, A. Macrarren 

. Lo, the Early Beam of Morning (S.C.B.B.) . 
M. W. BALFR 

. Allis Still (S.A.T.B.) ....G. A. MAcFARREN 
. By Babylon’s Wave (S,A.T.B.) .. . Gounop 
3. Cheer up, Companions ( C.T.B.B.). V.E. BECKER 
3e Peace on Earth (8.A.T.B.) ..Dr. Crorce 
. Blessed be the Home (C." “T.B.B.) J. BENEDICT 
. Crocuses and Snowdrops (S.A.T.BL.) H. Smarr 
. Lo, Star-Led Chiefs (S.A.T.B.) .. Dr. Crorca 
. The Joys of Spring (S.A.T.B.) ....H. Smarr 
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(Round) (S.T.B.B.) ....G. A. Macrarrew 
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(LB. By). oooee MM. W. BALES 
Thou ghts of Home. (Trio) (S. .C.) J. Benepict 

25. O, hear ye not, Maidens. (Trio) (S.S.C.).... 
H. Smarr 
26. Now the Sun has mounted high (T.T.B.B.) .. 
G. A. MacFrarren 
27. Hymn to Cynthia (S.A.T.B.)......H. Smart 
28. In Days of Lang Syne (V illanelle) (8. S.T.T.B.) 
NIEDERMEYER 
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29. “Though the World with ee (S.C.B.B.) 


WALLACE 

80. Light as Fairy foot can fall A 8. N ee 

Von Ween 
81. Fill the Shining Goblet (A. T. B. Bas See 

JouN “Panny 
82. The Merry ann (S.S.B.) ......T. WELSH 
33. Mild Star of Eve (A.T.T.B.) ......T. WELSH 
84. While Shepherds (S.A.T.B.) “* J. FB. Stweson 
85. Glory to the Caliph...... C. M. Von WEBER 
36. Land of Wonders 7 > B.) .20c..H. SMART 
37. Shepherd’s Uot (S.A .T. WELSH 
88. In a Cell or Cavern rail (A: TTB. ) 

Joun Parry 
89. The Meeting of Ships (Three —— 


40. O, tell me, shall my Love be Myne (S.A.T.B.) 
Branca Taylor 

41, I know a Maiden (S.A.T.B.) ......JoHn OLD 
42, I wish to tune my Quiv’ring (A. TTL. ) ase 
T. F. WaLMsLEY 

43. Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sing (S.A.T.B.) 
Hi. Smart 

44, At First the Mountain Lar (Jessy Lea) 
S.A.T.B. +. 2eG. A. MACFARREN 

45. Angels that around us, (The Angels us) 
(B.B7. FB.) occccscccciee We Vo WALLACE 

46. The Wood, the “Wood, the Gay Greenwood 
(T.T.B. B. ) eecccccese oe G. A, MACFARREN 

47, Vintager’s Evening Song (S. A.T.B.)..F. Mort 
48. Peace to the Mem’ ry of the Brave, Soli ( T.B.) 
and Chorus (S.S.T.B.) .. W. Vv. Winans 

49, Over the Dark Blue Waters. GLTB.) ...000 
C. M. Von WEBER 

50. Trumpet Blow (S.S.T.T.B.B.) ......Gounop 
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Other Numbers are in the Press. 











CRAMER’S GLEE 


SINGER’S LIBRARY. 





4, The Bee (Glee for four voices),...J. Exurorr 
2, The Evening Gun (Ballad for three voices), 
: Moons; Forgive blest shade . 2 

DR. Caticort 

3. ’Twas ee Gay Day (Glee for three 

voice . Bannan Livivs 

4. By Celia’ 8 Arbour (Glee for’ four voices) .... 

W. Hoxrstry 

§. O Happy Fair (Glee for three voices), SHIELD ; 

Breathe soft, ye Winds (Glee for three 

voices) W. Paxton 

6. Charity (‘Trio for equal voices) ...... Rossixt 
7. Discord (Glee for four voices), S. W EBBE, Sen.; 

She who lies here (Round) wuabsie’ 
8. Faith (Trio for equal voices) .. 1 Rosstnt 


0 


2 9. Health to the Queen (Glee for four voices), 
R. Srorrorta; Drink to Me only with 
thine Eyes (Glee for three voices). Mozart 0 2 
10. When shall we three meet again (Ballad), 
W. Horstey; Lightly tread, ’tis hallowed 
ground (Glee for three voices) J. SCOTLAND 0 
11. crabed Age and Youth (Glee for four voices), 
J. S. Stevens; A beauteous fair has 
pn my heart (Catch) . saeieiehion 0 
12. See our oars with feather’d ‘spray, Sin JouN 
2 Srevenson; Ah! how, Sophia (Catch).. 0 
3 13. Gallant and gaily on the waves riding (Glee 
for three — Sweet blossom (Glee for 
2 three voices) .. . «-Daz. Caticotr 0 
3 14, See the conquering hero comes .seeHANDEL 0 





Other Numbers are in the Press. 














CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS. 


Price Sixpence each Number, Post Free for Seven Stamps. . 





No. 1.—Fifteen English Songs. 
No, 2.—Fifteen Christy “Minstrels? Songs. 
No. 8.—Six Duets. 
No. 4.—Twelve Songs by Balfe and Wallace. 
No. 5.—Twelve Sacred Songs. 

No. 6.—Twelve Old English Songs. 
No. 7.—Twelve Songs by Schubert. 
No. 8.—Fifteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs. 
No. 9.—Twelve Opera Songs. 

No. 10.—Haydn’s Canzonets.—lst Set. 
No. 11.—Haydn’s Canzonets.—2nd Set. 
No. 12.—Fifteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs. 
No. 13.—Selection of Irish Melodies. 
No. 14.—Six Sacred Duets. 

No. 15.—Twelve Songs by Dibdin. 


No. 20.—Sixteen Scottish Songs. 
No. 21.—Six Sea Songs. 
No. 22.—Ten Italian Opera Songs, 
No. 23.—Twelve Songs of the Rhineland. 

No. 24.—Kifteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs, 
No. 25.—Twelve Christy Minstrels’ Songs. 
No. 26.—TIwelve Songs by G. A. Macfarren and 
Henry Smart. 

No. 27.—Six Two- Part Songs by Mendelssohn, 
No, 28.—Eleven Humorous Songs. 

No. 29,—Nine Songs for Bass and Baritone Voices, 
No. 30.—Twelve Comic Songs. 

No. 31.—Eleven National Songs. 

No. 32.—Ten Songs for Contralto Voices, 

No. 33.—Nine Songs by Mendelssohn, Mey erbeer, 


No. 16.—Twelve Songs by I. Russell and J. P. Knight. and Mozart. 


~ 17.—Twelve Ballads by Linley. 
No. 18.—Five Songs by Bishop. 
No. 19.—Vifteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs. 


No. 34.—Nine Songs by Charles Gounod. 
No. 35.—Ten Songs for Tenor Voices, 
No. 36.—Nine Popular Ballads and Cavatina, 








CRAMER & C0. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON. W. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


leat LA Ao 
CHAPMAN'S 


PATENT 


Entire Wheat Flour 


Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easily 
digested food for infants, children, and invalids. Its richness in phosphates 
makes it invaluable during teething; it is a singularly digestive and nourishing 
food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected. 


From the “ Lancet,” and April, 1870. 

We hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 

adults. From Professor ATTFIELD, F.C S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 
> ‘y 
Society of Great Britain, Se. 

Its richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and earthy phosphates or bone and teeth-forming substance, 
show it to be a very valuable food, especially for children. It is incomparably superior to Arrowroot, Corn-fiour, 
and other forms of starch which contribute but little to the formation of bone or muscle, 


Retail of Family Grocers and poate, &e., in 3d., and 1s. packets, and tins; 
° Wholesale of the Sole Rapin, . : » r 


Orlando — s & Co., 


Inventors and Manufacturers Cc LONDON. 


Rice Star 


DIGESTION RESTORED. 


“PANCREATINE as a Remedy for Indigestion is vastly superior to Pepsine, which can only digest 
one kind of Food.’—The Lancet. It enables persons to take Cod Liver Oil and fat without nausea or indigestion, 


PANCREATINE POWDER, Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., 6s. 6d., 12s, 6d, and 21s, 
PANCREATINE WINE, Bottles, 3s., 5s., and 10s, 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. 
PAN CREATIC EM ULSION decidedly dil digestion and sions the Body. In eases of 


Debility, Wasting, &c., from any cause it is most valuable. Patients take it readily when they cannot take Cod 
Liver Oil.’ See Repor' ts of Medical Men with each Bottle. Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 


PANCREATIZED DIGESTIVE COD LIVER OIL, Bottles, 3s. and 6s. 
Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond Street, London. 


Procurable of all Chemists. Note.—‘SAVORY & MOORE’ on the labels, 












































HALF A MILLION | 


HAS BEEN PAID BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
AS COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
(RIDING, DRIVING, WALKING, HUNTING, &c.) 


A BONUS TO ALL POLICY HOLDERS OF FIVE YEARS’. STANDING 
HAS BEEN DECLARED, PAYABLE IN AND AFTER 1871. 





OFFICES: 
64, CORNHILL & 10, REGENT ST., LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sceretary. 


























LEA & PERRINS : 
WORGESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


: ee DELICACIES, | : 
: Of the Highest Quality, K Be careful 














Manufactured by 
to ask for 


CROSSE*BLACKWELL | THE ONLY om “LEA & PERRIKS” | 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 
PROPRIETORS OF :“G00D SAUCE,” 
| CAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE 
AND CURRY PASTE. i, H 
= aes a #,® See name on wrapper, label, bottle, and ; 
:| Sold retail in all parts of the World, and stopper. Sold by Crosse & Blackwell, London, } 
Wholesale at the Manufactory, i and by all dealers in Sauces ; 





(ONE SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


3 PRITE —e PARIS whens 1 1867. AS LEA & PERRINS, 


Nephew tert bob 











secre socerms 





























LONDON: PRINTED BY W. CLOWEKS AND SONS, STAMFORD STKKET AND CHARING CROGS, 














